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Much of the section normally securing its supply 
of feeding cattle at DENVER was dried out and was 
out of the market. Nebraska fed only a small portion 
of its normal amount of cattle. In spite of that, DEN- 
VER handled several hundred thousand head of feeder 
cattle, to the advantage of the producer. 





THIS YEAR all of the territory naturally securing 
the larger supply of feeding cattle at DENVER is in 
the best of condition. A good corn and beet crop 
seems assured. At DENVER, producers may take ad- 
vantage of a demand either from the East or the West. 
In 1984 DENVER shipped over 100,000 cattle to Cali- 
fornia, a large part of which were feeders. Illinois, lowa, 
and other Corn Belt states constantly purchase a larger 
number at DENVER. 1! 


On most shipments the sale-in-transit freight-rate 2 
arrangement at DENVER applies either east or west. 
Shipments may move to feed-lots in Nebraska or Kansas 
without backhaul. Because of the shorter haul, your 
cattle will look better at DENVER. 


Denver offers you every advantage 
as a point at which to sell your live 
stock. Its location is perfect, its facili- 


ties the most modern. 
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Life Immunity With One Dose! 


_—the Keynote of FRANKLIN Sales Appeal since the Intro- 
duction of Blackleg Bacterin by Dr. O. M. Franklin in 1923 


































SERS of Franklin Concentrated 
Blackleg Bacterin have for the 
past 12 years been enjoying the 

benefits of positive life immunity with 


but one dose and one handling of the 
calf. 


1927 


There’s nothing new about this one 
dose life immunity idea. 


Franklin’s gave dependable protec- 
tion with one dose then. Franklin’s 
gives dependable protection with one 
dose now. 


For a long period of years the Franklin 
product has been consistently featured 
for one dose life immunization. 


The sales volume thruout this period 
has steadily increased from year to 
year. The Franklin product has long 
led the field, and today the demand for 
Franklin’s exceeds that of competing 
products by a wide margin. 


FREE BOOK For time-tested results and positive 
There’s a fascinat- j ? in. 
ing story back of Protection, you can’t go wrong by in 

the conquering of sisting on the genuine Franklin brand. 
Blackleg by modern 

science. Noachieve- 


ment of modern 10¢ per dose at convenient dealers. 
times Nas meant so 
much to the live- Send today for free Calf Book. 


stock industry as 

eliminating risk of ‘ 

Blackleg loss. Read QO. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 
tts interesting sto Denver Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo El Paso Kansas Ci 
* ty 
in the Free Calf Boo " Marfa Alliance Los Angeles Salt Lake City Calgary 
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... a result of the drought 


@ The drought of the past two years was 
a national catastrophe in many respects, 
but in one respect it can be a blessing. 

When, in the course of a few years, 
livestock is again plentiful, the quality 
of that stock will probably be better than 
has been the case heretofore. The reason 
is, obviously, that during the drought the 
majority of the scrub stock was slaugh- 





ARMOUR and 





tered, so that, for the most part, only 
the better stock remains from which to 
build up the new supply. 

Every effort should be made by live- 
stock producers to improve the quality of 
the herds and flocks. Higher quality meat 
will improve consumer demand for meat 
and will aid producers and packers and 
retailers to sell to better advantage. 
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The Western Cow-Pony 


BY BROWNLOW WILSON 


Cimarron, New Mexico 


(The author of the following article, 
not wanting to seem presumptuous, wants 
it said that “The Western Cow-Pony” was 
written at our request, and that the obser- 
vations contained therein were gleaned 
from his own experiences, and may not 
conform to those of other, more competent 
authors with wider opportunities for 
study.—EDITOR. ) 


HE WESTERN COW-PONY IS A HIGHLY 
| "svi type of animal. Just as the Arabians 

have been perfected for desert use, the Thor- 
oughbreds for racing, the Polo-Ponies for polo, and 
the Remounts for army use, so has the Cow-Horse 
been developed especially for working cattle. In this 
he does really useful work and is indispensable. The 
Race-Horse is developed for the improvement of the 
breed, which means more speed, stamina, and size 
with each successive generation. The Polo-Pony is 
ridden in a game, and has also been gradually getting 
bigger as years roll by. The Remount is a more 
rugged type of steed, bred to meet the rigorous 
requirements of a cavalry troupe. The Cow-Pony 
actually performs a utility job. He is ridden for 
work instead of pleasure, and must have more sense 
than the rest of them. 


Essentia] Qualities of an Efficient Cow-Horse 


Let us consider just what are the requirements 
which go to make up an efficient ranch mount. The 


first, and most important, is that the prospective 
cow-horse must have intelligence. If you are to pick 
one out as a bronc, a good head and keen eye, which 
are the outward and visible signs of the gift of intel- 
ligence, are about the most important considerations. 
Usually intelligence is to be found in a horse with a 
head which is wide and flat between the eyes, with 
the latter fairly prominent, as if they were mounted 
on small, hidden spindles. These are usually signs 
of alertness, and their possessor will not miss any- 
thing going’on around him. They are also, inciden- 
tally, an indication that the animal will have to be 
watched very closely in the breaking-out process, as 
he is apt to kick, strike, buck, and generally raise 
hell if not started off correctly. The head should 
taper down sharply from the eyes to the muzzle, 
which should be small in circumference, but equipped 
with nostrils capable of good expansion when the 
horse is running. 

The next most essential requirement is a good 
back and well-formed withers. This is very impor- 
tant, as cowboy saddles and blankets together weigh 
up to forty-five pounds, and riding weight is often 
225 pounds and over. Cow-ponies are frequently 
saddled with the sun in the morning and ridden until 
dark. They must be able to climb steep hillsides, 
which means tight cinching. They do not often 
weigh over 1,000 pounds, so that they are compara- 
tively small for the weight they carry. Well-formed 
withers are a great asset, as the heavy saddles do 
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“ROAN TONY”’—OWNED BY THE PHILMONT RANCH 


An expert rope-horse, successful quarter-horse, and wonderful hill- 
climber. He is an ae ie —— cow-pony, weighing 
not have to be cinched up quite so tightly, while the 
low-withered, round-back horse needs to be tightly 
cinched, causing dry patches on the back under the 
saddle, which scald and bring on sores. The back 
should be short from the rear end of the withers to 
the loin, and should be well muscled over the coup- 
lings and closely connected up. 

Now we come to the legs. Unless a horse is well 
legged-up, he is no good for any duty whatsoever, be 
it racing, polo, hunting, hacking, or cow-work. How- 
ever, each different use to which a horse is put calls 
for a specialized type of underpinning. For cow-work, 
the knees and hocks should not be too far off the 
ground, and the distance from hip to hock should not 
be too long. A good race-horse is often rather high 
off the ground, and has exceptional length from hip 
to hock, which gives him tremendous driving force 
at full speed in one direction. However, it does not 
tend toward quick starting and sudden stopping. So, 
in picking out your likely cow-pony, look for short 
cannon-bones and a heavily muscled, massive quarter. 
Such a rear end will carry a heavy man up any kind 
of mountain side, it will allow its possessor to 
jump into full speed in two strides, and it will also 
permit the rear feet to slide and bring the horse into 
an instant stop, as is necessary in roping. The fore- 
arms should be more heavily muscled than in the 
longer-muscled Thoroughbred, as the latter has to go 
only in one direction, and does not have to have 
muscles which will withstand strains in any direc- 
tion, as in quick turning and side-jerks in roping. 


Bones Require Minute Inspection 


A prospective horse-buyer will always give his 
closest inspection to bone. This is because conforma- 
tion, muscular development, etc., can be taken in 
comparatively quickly, while small bone defects, 
which often turn into bad splints, spavins, curbs, 
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etc., are frequently hard to detect at their inception, 
although, when fully grown out, they completely 
condemn a horse. A race-horse man likes flat bone, 
large in circumference. I have a theory that this 
type of bone is all right for race-horses, because 
these horses make practically all their motion, and 
take all the strain, in two parallel planes through 
their legs—in a fore-and-aft direction, to use a 
nautical term. It is obvious, therefore, that if it 
were desired to construct a robot steed, made of steel, 
to withstand these stresses, it would be designed with 
metal legs proportionally much more long than wide. 
However, the cow-pony must be able to make light- 
ning turns and take sudden jerks, often at right 
angles to his body, as when heavy cattle are roped. 
Hence his bones must be made to stand side-strains 
as Well as fore-and-aft ones. A robot steed, built for 
this purpose, would naturally have metal legs with 
the width larger in proportion to the length than 
was the case with the Thoroughbred type of robot. 
[ use the robot simile to reduce the construction of a 
horse to the simple principles of mechanical design. 

It is a curious fact that cow-ponies do not break 
down nearly so often with bone trouble as do race- 
horses. I have a theory that this weakness in the 
latter is caused by racing them too much as two-year- 
olds—before their bones are properly hardened—and 
this on hard-dirt tracks. Cow-horses are never rid- 
den until they are three years old, and by that time 
their bones are comparatively hard. Take a remuda 
of a hundred cow-ponies, of all ages from three to 
fifteen years and over, and I do not believe you will 
find that more than 1 per cent a year have to be 
culled for bone trouble. I attribute this to the fact 
that no one gets on a cow-horse until the animal is 
three years old, and also because he is ridden on his 
natural surface—namely, the sod to which he was 
born. It is also a fact that English race-horses break 





“BREECHES”—A CS COW-PONY THAT MADE GOOD AT POLO 


He possesses an unusually level head, and is by “Little Joe,” famous 
“Steel Dust” sire. 
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down much less often in this way; but then they are 
raced far more sparingly as two-year-olds, and always 
on turf. 


Sleping Shoulder an Important Factor 


The next thing to look for is a good, sloping 
shoulder. The old-type cow-pony was apt to be 
straight-shouldered until the Remount and polo influ- 
ence came along, with its influx of Thoroughbred 
sires, to alter this for the better. A horse that is 
straight-shouldered tends to run up and down, as it 
were, while the sloping-shouldered one seems to push 
the ground away behind him instead of slapping his 
feet into it. The pushing motion is much easier on 
the legs than the up-and-down one, which is con- 
ducive to splints. It also makes for more speed, as 
there is less wasted motion; and it makes stumbling 
rarer, as the feet are lifted higher in the recovery of 
the saddle gait than they are from a straight-shoul- 
dered swing. Then, again, a sloping shoulder makes 
going downhill much safer, as can readily be seen by 
drawing a simple diagram of the two shoulder con- 
structions on a downward incline, 

The quarters we have mentioned before. How- 
ever, let it be stressed how important they are. The 
cow-horse must be able to pull a heavy cow out of a 
bog—a very considerable pull, indeed. This requires 
giant muscles behind, and a rear-end construction not 
too long in the gaskin. Hence a hind-leg, slightly 
more cut in behind, is permissible in the cow-pony; 
but it must be straight, which means on a plumb 
line dropped from the point of the buttock to the 
back of the hock-joint, and so on straight down the 
rear edge of the cannon-bone to the ankle. The most 
important function of the cow-pony is cutting cattle, 
and this entails frequent sudden starts and stops, 
with lightning turns, which have to be seen to be 
believed. The horse which is compactly built and 
heavily muscled, with the muscles not too long, will 
always outperform the longer-muscled race-horse 
type built with more daylight under him. 

In general conformation, the cow-horse should be 
compactly built and tight-twisted, to use a term of 
the range. He must be a good keeper, so that he 
will stand to be ridden fifty miles off grass, and then 
be given just seven days of rest before his next ride. 
In the winter he is usually turned out on the open 
range to rustle for himself. Because of this custom, 
a little of the old mustang blood is an asset, as the 
Thoroughbred, pure and simple, is too highly bred up 
and refined for such treatment. The old mustangs 
were good rustlers and could live on the higher moun- 
tain slopes in winter, in deep snow-drifts, and yet 
stay in fairly thrifty condition. The tight-twisted 
horse is much better fitted for such _conditions-than 
is the longer-coupled, more ragged, racy type. 
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Neck Acts as Balance-Weight 


The cow-pony’s neck is usually shorter and thicker 
than that of the ideal polo-pony. He uses his neck 
as an aid in turning, to swing his body around when 
changing direction in motion. The polo-pony must 
have a long neck and length of rein, to satisfy most 
judges. The average cow-pony will neck-rein per- 
fectly, with practically no pull whatsoever on the 


* 
ao >, 





AUTHOR ON “ANNUS,” THE ONE PERFECT CUTTING-HORSE 
THAT HE HAS EVER OWNED 


“Annus” has almost human intelligence and real cow-sense. He was 
nearly turned out as an outlaw before he could be taught to lead. 
Note particularly his head and eye. 


bit. In cutting cattle, an expert cutting-horse will 
turn after the cow almost before you have time to 
neck-rein him. So the primary function of his neck 
is to act as a balance-weight which, when swung 
around, helps his body to turn after it. The theory 
of the long length of rein for the hunter or polo- 
pony is that the neck acts as a prop to hold the head 
far enough out from the rider’s hands to give him 
sufficient leverage on the mouth to make the horse do 
his will. A cow-horse turns naturally, and often 
almost brushes the ground with his nose when com- 
ing around quickly. He needs no tie-down—some- 
thing very seldom used in cow-work. 

A wide chest is an asset, although the race-horse 
man will tell you that a wide-chested horse is seldom 
a stayer. The reason for this is to be found in the 
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quick turns and side-jerks for which the cow-pony 
must be prepared. Let us go back to our hypo- 
thetical robot steed. If he is designed to put out all 
his effort in a fore-and-aft direction, then he obvi- 
ously does not require a wide chest, provided he has 
a good, deep heart; but if he is to withstand side- 
wise stresses, as experienced in turning and holding 
a cow on a rope running at right angles to him, 
then a wide chest is obviously an asset. The nar- 
rowly built robot, designed for racing, will be much 
more easily pulled over sideways than the wider- 
beamed one, built for general utility. A deep heart 
is always to be coveted in any horse, but it is not 
apt to be so deep in the latter type as in the former, 
which includes most race-horses. A loosely coupled 
animal is bound to be rougher-gaited, slower-step- 
ping, clumsier, and more liable to stumble on rough 
ground in consequence. For an ideal cow-pony, look 
for a quick stepper, with a somewhat short stride. 
It is obvious that he will be able to change direc- 
tion, and stop and start, quicker than the longer, 
slower-stepping one, although his maximum speed 
will not be so great. If a cow tries to jerk him down 
on a rope, he will stand much more chance of recov- 
ery if he can step quickly, thereby maintaining his 
footing. For cutting cattle and working them in 
rough country, give me a quick stepper every time. 
A compactly built horse, well muscled up, with an 
alert eye, will usually answer all requirements. 


Ideal Types Differ 


The ideal type of cow-horse is something upon 
which cowmen in different sections of the country 
can never quite agree. The Wyoming and Montana 
riders prefer the larger, stouter horse, weighing 
1,200 pounds or more—possibly because he is better 
at wading through the deep snow-drifts experienced 
in winter. However, since, in this instance, we are 
dealing with New Mexico, the smaller horse, weigh- 
ing between 900 and 1,000 pounds, is preferred. 
We have found that one of this weight will carry 
you all day long, except only in deep snow-drifts, 
which are not often experienced. Such horses are 
certainly quicker in stepping, turning, and stopping. 
The best of them are agile as a cat, can climb moun- 
tains like a mountain-goat, and it is almost impos- 
sible to throw them down. They do all we ever ask 
of them, and outperform the best larger horses we 
have ever tried. And there are always a few of the 
latter in every remuda. 


Dodging Ability More Desirable Than Speed 


In cutting cattle, the ability to dodge is much 
more important in cow-horses than sheer speed, 
although speed for a short distance is greatly to be 
coveted. Your famous Thoroughbred race-horse will 
outrun them at a quarter on a straight-away, in spite 
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of the old belief in the quarter-horse. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that the fractional time 
in the recent Santa Anita Handicap was 22.4 for the 
quarter and 45 for the half, and I know of no quar- 
ter-horse that could duplicate these times. However, 
make them run twenty-five yards, turn a stake, and 
come back, and the cow-pony will win every time. 
Then the cow-horse must be willing to “lay” behind 
a cow, and the ideal Thoroughbred has had instilled 
in him, through heredity, the instinct to run; so that; 
if he is a good specimen of the breed, this is all he 
should want to do. You cannot expect him to restrain 
his exuberance and work cattle, turning with but the) 
slightest pressure on his bit, any more than you 


could expect to train a lion to do the work of a sheep- | \ 


dog. I have heard it said that Thoroughbreds can be 
made into top cutting-horses; but I have yet to see 
one that was. In my opinion (which is probably not 
worth much, anyway), if one ever was, he would not/ 
be a very good example of that noble breed. 


The best polo-ponies are not always suitable for 
working cattle. To begin with, they do not usually 
carry enough meat on them. They are all right when 
kept in a box-stall, but would be hard keepers when 
turned out to rustle for themselves. In the old days, 
when they were preferred under fifteen hands, the 
top cow-pony was often just what was wanted. The 
game was then played at a slower tempo, with more 
emphasis on turning and handling than on mere 
speed. In recent years the game has changed so 
drastically that all this is different. Sheer speed is 
the primary requirement. If the No. 1 overruns and 
misses, he continues down the field, and his No. 2 
will take on; and so on. Turning is not nearly so 
important now that the game has developed into a 
constant series of horse-races between opposite mem- 
bers of each team. Then, again, the heavier, larger 
horse is so much more efficient in riding off, in which 
the most weighty usually wins. It is an advantage 
for the polo-pony to be slightly wider in the beam 
than a race-horse, because this helps him to with- 
stand riding-off, and he does have to turn more often 
than the latter, even if not so much as of yore. The 
ideal cutting-horse is no longer a natural mount for 
the game, as he used to be; for he is apt to be too 
small, too close to the ground, and not long enough 
between joints, and in the muscle, for running at 
racing speed. Now that they go at full speed for 
eight minutes, the stamina of Thoroughbred blood is 
becoming almost essential, if they are not to weaken 
toward the end of the chucker. From this it can be 


seen how they have drifted away from cow-pony 


types. 
Fitting Polo Type for Modern Cow-Work 


The Remount and polo influence on the cow-horse 
has been considerable. A good polo-pony. really 
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brings big money, and a worthy Remount a substan- 
tial sum. For this reason, ranchers have gone into 
breeding faster, more highly bred horses, so as to 
get in on the market. They are doing this by the 
extensive use of Thoroughbred studs—often Re- 
mount—on their mares, until today they are raising 
half and three-quarter breds almost entirely. The 
average remuda looks much breedier in consequence, 

but is hardly so efficient cow-horses as were their 
wilder forebears, with their smattering of mustang 
blood. However, this is not of much moment any 
more, as the methods of handling cows have changed 
just as drastically as has the polo game. Now that 
cows are almost all dehorned, much gentler, and 
easier to work, they must be handled more carefully. 
They are worth more, and their high breeding makes 
them more delicate in many ways. The old, rough 
methods of the pioneer days were all right for Long- 
horns, when numbers were more important than 
uuality, and their value was comparatively low. The 
old-time cowboy thought little of breaking the leg 
or neck of some recalcitrant “critter” when he had 
to rope it; and probably this was often done as much 
for fun as anything else. Then, in the days of the 
open range and large round-ups on the plains, cutting 
was done almost every day in the working season. 
Now it is reduced to the minimum, and an attempt 
is made to work cattle as slowly and easily as pos- 
sible, so as not unduly to excite the herd. As a result, 
it is becoming increasingly hard to train top cutting- 
horses, and they are becoming much harder to find. 
Usually such horses cannot be bought at any price. 
It is now practical to use the polo type of horse to 
do almost all the tasks necessary in modern cow- 
work. Because of this, the breeding-up process goes 


on apace, and the selling of polo-ponies and 
Remounts is a lucrative side-line in the cattle 
business. 


“Stee] Dust” an Outstanding Type 


The best type of cow-pony I have yet seen is 
what we call the “Steel Dust.” This breed was 
developed from the old Texas quarter-horse type, 
crossed on half and three-quarter-bred mares. I 
have seen a few such horses that could turn and 
dodge with the finest old-time cow-horses, and out- 
speed them as well. When you have such a one, you 
really have to screw down and watch every move 
he makes, if you wish to stay aboard him. The 
present trend is to breed Thoroughbred stallions— 
usually Remounts—on half-bred mares. This cross 
produces many successful polo-ponies, but the pro- 
portion of top cutting-horses is comparatively small. 
Personally, I think the demand for a good Steel 
Dust stallion will soon transcend that for the finest 
Thoroughbred available, when ranchers get- their 
mares all into the three-quarter-bred class. This will 
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not be far in the future, and is already evident 
today. Three-quarter-bred mares put to Thorough- 
bred stallions will make wonderful polo-ponies, 
but they will have the instinct to run too highly 
developed to ) make. good cow-horses. It is going to 
be hard to find such sires. The best way to get them 
today is to breed a Thoroughbred mare of the right 
type—and they can be found—to a proved Steel 
Dust sire that can impart cow-sense into his off- 
spring. The result of such a cross should produce 
a likely Steel Dust sire, since the name “Steel Dust” 
implies a certain type, rather than a definite breed 
or family of horses. The man who can supply the 
demand for these studs in the near future will be 
able to name his own price. 


Well-mounted cowboys mean contented ones. We 
make it a rule never to take a horse out of a cow- 
puncher’s string unless he asks that it be removed. 
Personally, I would not sell a cow-horse that really 
suited me at any price, which perhaps is foolish. 
From this it will be seen that we can never expect 
to make money raising horses; but it also means 
that our riders are not continually losing their top 
ponies to the polo string, and they work better in 
consequence. If their:-mounts do not work well, it 
is their own fault; for they break and train them 
themselves, and most of our men stay with us for a 
number of years. 


To sum up: If you want to pick out a likely cow- 
pony prospect, look first for real intelligence, which 
is at once the rarest and most priceless gift any 
horse is ever blessed with. Then look for a com- 
pact, tight-twisted, closely coupled, well-muscled 
pony, not too far off the ground, with a wide chest, 
short back, and good withers. He should be a 
quick stepper, with lightning reactions. When you 
find one that fulfils all these requirements, he will 
be ideal for cow-work, provided he breaks out suc- 
cessfully and lives up to his early promise of good 
sense. It_is a fact that there is a very faint line of 
demarkation between the top cutting-horse and an 
outlaw, as such a _ high-powered mount, quick 
enough to cut cattle and make you really screw 
down, if he does get off on the wrong foot will be 
the hardest kind to ride. He must be self-willed, 
and you must break him out without breaking his 
spirit. The one which comes at you striking and 
biting when first caught often turns out to be the 
top in the final reckoning. Finally, be it said that 
I would rather own one real cutting-horse than the 
finest race-horse or polo-pony in the world. And I 
have been fortunate enough to possess just one in 
my life. 


“Every copy of THE PRODUCER is useful and interesting 
to the cattle-grower.”—Mrs. H. C. HILTON, Elgin, Ariz. 















































WYOMING WOOL GROWERS’ CONVENTION 


OOL-GROWERS FROM ALL PARTS OF WYOMING 

gathered at Laramie July 30-August 1 for their thirty- 
first annual meeting. As has been the case at most wool- 
and cattle-growers’ meetings lately, the problems arising out 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and the Taylor Grazing 
Act were in the foreground. After the addresses of welcome 
and response, Secretary J. B. Wilson, of McKinley, made his 
report. Thomas Cooper, of Casper, president of the organi- 
zation, followed with his annual address, which dealt at some 
length with the administration of the Taylor Grazing Act. 


In the afternoon, Dr. H. D. Port, of Cheyenne, reported 
on the work of the Wyoming Live Stock and Sanitary Board. 
Harry Petrie, of Denver, chief of the Cattle and Sheep Sec- 
tion of the AAA, told the wool-growers about government 
activities in connection with the sheep industry. E. S. Has- 
kell, senior agricultural economist of the AAA, Washington, 
D. C., was the next speaker. He was followed by Raymond 
Larson, of Rawlins, who set forth some observations on lamb- 
marketing. E. N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live 
Stock Bureau, Chicago, and F. M. Simpson, of Swift & Co., 
talked on packer problems. F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Association, Denver, was the 
last speaker on the afternoon’s program. 

In the morning of the second day the speakers were: 
Charles Redd, of LaSal, Utah, president of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation; Frank O’Connor, of the Farm 
Credit Administration, Omaha; F. R. Marshall, secretary of 
the National Wool Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City; and 
George Brophy, of Omaha, representing the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company. 

F. E. Hanks, manager of the Intermountain Live Stock 
Marketing Association, Denver, spoke in the afternoon on 
“Co-operative Live-Stock Marketing.” He was followed by 
R. C. Pollock, general manager of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Chicago, whose topic was “Advertising 
Lamb;” and C. E. Rachford, assistant forester, Washington, 
D. C., who discussed “Grazing on the National Forest.” A 
banquet and dance were given in the evening. 

On August 1, F. R. Carpenter, director of grazing, Wash- 
ington, D. C., gave an exposition of the Taylor Grazing Act. 
There followed a discussion of the various phases of admin- 
istering the act, and a presentation of the pros and cons of 
the proposed licensing of wool-dealers. Various discussions, 
reports of committees, and association business took place in 
the final afternoon session. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT NEBRASKA 
MEETING 


UMMARIZED BELOW ARE THE RESOLUTIONS 
S passed by the Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association at 
its annual convention in Alliance, June 13-15, which were 
omitted from the report of the meeting in the July number 
of THE PRODUCER: 


Opposing reduction in tariff on cattle or their products 
in any reciprocal agreements between this country and for- 
eign nations; 

Recommending adoption of packers’ marketing agree- 
ment; 

Commending government for purchasing its supplies of 
meats for army and navy from domestic producers; 

Condemning efforts to negotiate agreement with Argen- 
tina which would permit importation of meats therefrom; 

Supporting National Live Stock and Meat Board; 

Expressing disapproval of packer feeding and direct buy- 
ing by packers, but opposing marketing bills, such as Capper- 
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Hope-Wearin measures, which would hamper sale of live 
stock at ranch or intermediate points en route to market; 


Favoring rigid law enforcement in matter of cattle 
thefts; anit 

Urging businesslike and sympathetic liquidation of Re- 
gional Agricultural Credit Corporation, so that ample time 
may be afforded borrowers to refinance; : 

Favoring nation-wide government meat-grading service; 

Recommending modification of Packers’ Consent Decree; 

Requesting Congress to amend Agricultural Adjustment 
Act to provide export outlets where needed, and opposing 
cattle program, or processing or compensating tax on cattle, 
without consent of producers; 


Urging that imported canned beef be distinctly labeled 
to show country of origin; 


Urging that composition product made to resemble leather 
be plainly stamped “Imitation Leather ;” 

Requesting co-operation of state and federal sanitary 
officials in state tuberculosis-accreditation work; 

Favoring reissuance of term forest grazing permits; 

Indorsing Kleberg oleomargarine bills; 

Requesting increase in tariff on live stock and its prod- 


ucts to combat growing importations of meat and meat prod- 
ucts; 


Thanking railroads for reducing rates during drought; 

Appreciating work of American National Live Stock 
Association and Committee of Five; 

Commending services of various live-stock exchanges and 
commission companies in their co-operation in brand inspec- 
tion; 

Favoring passage of law creating state police system, 
and expressing appreciation of work done by officers of asso- 
ciation and protective forces; 

Commending Congressman Harry B. Coffee and others 
for efiicient work in forestalling processing tax on cattle and 
sheep for benefit of grain-producers; 

Urging members to support work of American National 
Live Stock Association, and to subscribe for, and advertise 


in, official organ of that organization, AMERICAN CATTLE PRo- 
DUCER; 


Commending services rendered by various state experi- 
mental stations, but suggesting that experiments be con- 
fined to conditions in surrounding localities; 

Urging continued work on tuberculosis eradication, so 
that entire state may be accredited before January 1, 1936. 


MIDSUMMER BEEF-CATTLE OUTLOOK 


EWER CATTLE AND CALVES WILL BE SLAUGH- 
waa this fall than last, when the drought forced heavy 
marketings, according to the midsummer beef-cattle report 
recently issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The reduction is expected to be chiefly in calves and the 
better grades of steers. 

A larger number of cattle will be fed in the Corn Belt 
this fall and next winter, in view of increased feed-grain 
production, with the result of larger marketings of grain- 
fed cattle during the first half of 1936, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1935. The bureau expects the demand 
for feeder cattle to be much stronger this fall than last, 
because cattle-finishers had good returns on stuff fed last 
winter and spring, and because there is prospect for larger 
supplies of feed in relation to the number of cattle and hogs 
available for feeding. 

Consumer demand for beef and veal should be greater 
than last year, the report continues, with indications of 
further improvement during coming months. This is based 
upon prospects for increased consumer incomes during the 
remainder of this year and in early 1936, and on reduced 
supplies of pork. 


Cattle prices are expected to average much higher dur- 
ing the last five months of 1935, compared with 1934, since 
slaughter supplies will be somewhat smaller and because of 
improved consumer demand. Higher prices for the better 
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grades of slaughter cattle are in prospect from now until 
late fall or early winter. Prices of the lower grades may 
also advance, it is stated, especially if there is a strong 
demand for cattle for feeding. Prices of stocker and feeder 
cattle probably will average much higher this fall than for 
five years, in view of current prices of slaughter cattle. The 
combined cost of feeder cattle and of finishing them for 
market next winter and spring may be the highest since the 
winter of 1930-31. Looking farther ahead, the bureau fore- 
casts lower average prices of the better grades of slaughter 
cattle during the first half of 1936 than in the corresponding 
period of 1935, because of the probable increase in marketings 
of grain-fed cattle. 

There should be about the same number of cattle on 
farms and ranches at the beginning of 1936 as on the first 
of January this year—60,667,000 head; but thereafter, the 
bureau believes, numbers will increase in the next few 
years in states west of the Mississippi River, where cattle 
herds were sharply reduced in 1934. No material growth is 
in prospect in other areas, it is stated, unless reduced pro- 
duction of cash crops should result in a greater acreage 
going into grass. 

Imports of cattle during 1935 and 1936, the bureau 
anticipates, should not be larger than those of 1928 and 1929 
—the former period of small cattle numbers and high prices 
in this country. Total imports for the first five months 
of 1935 amounted to about 210,000 head, compared with 
45,000 in the corresponding period of 1934, and 252,000 for 
the first five months of 1929. The total for the full year 1929 
was 509,000 head. Expressed in terms of live weight, imports 
of cattle and beef, including canned beef, during the first five 
months of this year were roughly equivalent to 9 per cent 
of the cattle (excluding calves) slaughtered under federal 
inspection during this period. 


FARM INCOME INCREASED 


ARMERS’ GROSS INCOME FROM 1934 PRODUCTION, 

rental and benefit payments by the government, and 
forced sale of live-stock assets is estimated at $7,300,000,000 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its final summary 
for that year. This is an increase of nearly $900,000,000 over 
the 1933 income of $6,406,000,000, and an increase of nearly 
$2,000,000,000 over the 1932 income of $5,337,000,000—the 
bottom of the depression. The peak of income since 1920 was 
in 1929, when the total was $11,971,000,000. 


Gross income from production includes the value of farm 
products grown for sale, plus the value of products con- 
sumed by families on farms where the products were grown. 
Cash income from production and government payments was 
$6,267,000,000 in 1934, compared with $5,409,000,000 in 1933 
and $4,377,000,000 in 1932. Benefit payments amounted to 
$594,000,000 in 1934 and $278,000,000 in 1933. 


The bureau reports that the improvement in farmers’ 
financial condition is even better than is indicated by these 
estimates, since production costs have increased less than 
income. Production expenses totaled $3,010,000,000 in 1934, 
compared with $2,861,000,000 in 1933 and $2,904,000,600 in 
1932. The greatest increases in farmers’ expenditures in 1934 
were for farm machinery and automobiles, since the low 
income of recent years had restricted such purchases. The 
cash available after deducting production expenses was 
$3,257,000,000 in 1934, compared with $2,548,000,000 in 1933 
and $1,473,000,000 in 1932. The corresponding figure for 
1929 was $4,890,000,000. 
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Gross income from crop production last year was $3,077,- 
000,000, plus government rental and benefit payments of 
$390,404,000, compared with $3,032,0000,000, plus government 
payments of $278,048,000, in 1938, and with $2,295,000,000 
in 1932. Gross income from live-stock production last year 
was $3,629,000,000, plus government payments of $203,694,000, 
compared with $3,096,000,000 in 1933 and $3,042,000,000 in 
1932. 


FORT WORTH COMMISSION RATES 
ORDERED CUT 


IVE-STOCK COMMISSION MEN AT THE FORT 
Worth stock-yards have been ordered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to put into effect a schedule of rates for buy- 
ing and selling of live stock which will result in a reduction 
of approximately 10 per cent from old rates. The order, 
which affects some thirty firms, became effective August 9. 
Proceedings were commenced in August, 1934, hearings were 
held in October before a special examiner, and oral argument 
was made in May, 1935, before the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The order fixes a per-head scale, except for straight car- 
loads in single ownership. The new rates for such carload 
shipments are: 


CRREI oie, ....$15 (previously $12 to $18) 
Calves, double-deck........ $20 (previously $12 to $30) 
Hogs, single-deck.......... $12 (previously $ 8 to $12) 
Hogs, double-deck. ...... $18 (previously $ 8 to $20) 
Sheep, single-deck........ $10 (previously $ 8 to $12) 
Sheep, double-deck......$15 (previously $ 8 to $20) 


On other modes of arrival the following rates apply: 


CATTLE AND CALVES 


Calves— - 
Consignments of 1 head.................---.------+---- $0.45 
Consignments of more than 1 head: 

4 te 20 head, incisive... 5... 205 
Wee EN NN i hs  csieses .30 
Light-weight cattle— 
Consignments of 1 head......................-----+-+- -70 
Consignments of more than 1 head: 
4 to 2@ head, inemaive:.........-................ 55 
uh PAGER CWI ses 45 
Cattle— 
Consignments of 1 head.....................--.-..------- 1.00 
Consignments of more than 1 head: 
¥ to SO head, -inehisive:....... ds -75 
I: SA EF a incest cericctnittiiscrinccnn -70 
SWINE 
Pigs— 
Consignments of 1 head........................-...---- $0.30 
Consignments of more than 1 head: 
1:to 40 head, tnelusive -..... 2.2 s es .20 
Beach head wer 40. anon cnnnsnessnnccssen esas .05 
Hogs— 
Consignments of 1 head............................---- 40 
Consignments of more than 1 head: 
Btek: A0P Teeiad Sichuan we is a, 25 
er, OR OVCR AG iio tina, 15 
SHEEP 
Consignments:of 1 lead: osc $0.35 
Consignments of more than 1 head: 
First 10 in each 300 head..............0..2000.. 20 
Next 50 in each 300 head.................0...... 15 
Next 60 in each 300 head.................2...... .60 
Next 1380 in each 300 head.......................... .02 
Next 50 in each 300 head......................... 01 


The commissions charged for selling a consignment of 
animals arriving in a straight car of single ownership shall 
not, the order states, exceed what they would have been had 
the animals arrived in any other manner. 
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CROP PROSPECTS 


N ITS SECOND CROP REPORT, ISSUED AUGUST 9, 
the government has lopped off more than 100,000,000 
bushels from its July 1 wheat-crop estimate, due principally 
to black rust and hot weather in the spring-wheat belt. The 
corn crop is estimated at almost double that of last year, but 
about 300,000,000 bushels below the 1928-32 average of 2,562,- 
140,000. Indicated production of both winter and spring 
wheat is placed at considerably lower figures than the five- 
year averages of 618,000,000 and 242,384,000, respectively. 
Production of oats, according to the report, will be only 
slightly below the 1928-32 average of 1,218,000,000 bushels. 
Prospects for the principal crops, as they appeared to 
the statisticians of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics on 


August 9, follow: —_ ais 





(Estimated) (Production ) 

Winter wheat (buv.)....... 431,709,000 405,552,000 
Spring wheat (bu.)......... 175,969,000 91,377,000 
All wheat (bu.)............ 607,678,000 496,929,000 
ASOT WU) oc no sonst 2,272,147,000 1,377,126,000 
NOUS NOTED access cnc encsc ae nkns 1,187,000,000 426,000,000 
Barley “(U,) .......0:2.:.-.0-.-. 287,000,000 118,000,000 
BRE UE os cect 52,200,000 16,000,000 
Buckwheat (bu.) ........... sis 7,800,000 9,000,000 
Flaxseed (bu.).................. 14,500,000 5,200,000 
Grain sorghums (bu.).... 148,000,000 34,500,000 
Potatoes: \(bli.) ...5...-..<.-.:-- 377,000,000 385,000,000 
Hay, tame: (tons) .-.......:... 75,200,000 52,300,000 
Hay, wild (tons)............. 11,570,000 4,749,000 
Broomecorn (tons) ............ 67,100 30,000 
Sugar-beets (tons).......... 8,880,000 7,480,000 
Cotton (bales) 0.0.0.0... 11,798,000 9,636,000 


CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZED AT 
SALT LAKE CITY 


OUNDING OUT THE NUMBER OF CO-OPERATIVE 

marketing agencies headed by the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association at Chicago, stockmen of Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, and Wyoming recently organized the Producers’ Live 
Stock Marketing Association at Salt Lake City, with a sales 
agency at Ogden and a branch office at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. ; 

This welds a new link in the chain of twenty-nine co- 
operative marketing agencies established in all parts of the 
country in affiliation with the national association. The new 
organization emphasizes among its services that of direct 
marketing, for members, of feeder cattle and sheep from 
grower to feed-lot. 

The National Live Stock Marketing Association, which 
is the head agency of the various co-operative associa- 
tions, recently sponsored a twelve-day tour of the West, 
arranged for cattle- and lamb-feeders of the Corn Belt, to 
acquaint them with conditions in the sections of country from 
which the feeders draw much of their raw material. 


SCHENECTADY ENACTS MEAT-GRADING LAW 


HE BOARD OF HEALTH OF SCHENECTADY, NEW 

York, has passed an ordinance requiring that all beef, 
veal, lamb, mutton, and pork offered for sale be classified, 
graded, and marked in accordance with the standards and 
regulations of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
bureau assisted in starting the meat-grading on August 1. 

A similar service was inaugurated at Seattle, Washington, 
last November. The plan is said to be working well there, 


and has been indorsed by consumer organizations, hotel and 
restaurant operators, the local meat-dealer’s association, and 
many wholesalers. Other cities are said to be considering 
similar ordinances. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH RUSSIA 


RUSSO-AMERICAN TRADE TREATY RECENTLY 
A entered into calls for the promise by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to spend for American goods during the 
coming year $30,000,000, in the purchase of railroad equip- 
ment, machinery for automobile-manufacturing, other prod- 
ucts of heavy industry, and cotton. In return, Russia expects 
to sell to the United States sausage-casings, certain grades 
of iron ore, manganese, furs, and dairy products. 

The agreement concluded with Russia is not, strictly 
speaking, part of the reciprocal trade agreement program 
of the United States. It does not provide for tariff conces- 
sions between the two governments, but does make available 
to the Soviet advantages granted to other countries under 
previous trade pacts. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE PACT WITH SWEDEN 


NDER THE TERMS OF THE RECIPROCAL TRADE 

agreement recently concluded with Sweden, fruit-grow- 
ers and processors of this country become the chief benefi- 
ciaries. Cured pork and rice retain their relatively low tariff 
rates, and cotton, which constitutes the major item of agri- 
cultural exports to Sweden, remains on the free list. 


The 1934 export value of all the items on which conces- 
sions are granted to Sweden totaled $8,196,000, or about 82 
per cent of all our agricultural exports to that country. On 
twelve of the twenty-two items, the concession consists of 
continuing the present tariff treatment. That action covers 
$7,013,000 worth of the 1934 agricultural exports to Sweden. 
Of the total value of exports on which the present treatment 
is extended, cotton accounts for $5,667,000, or 80.8 per cent. 

Iron and steel items, bearings, matches, and a number of 
miscellaneous articles make up the list of commodities on 
which the United States grants concessions. The American 
commitment to retain sulphate wood-pulp and unbleached 
wood-pulp on the free list covers more than 66 per cent of 
the 1934 value of imports from Sweden. 





THE CALENDAR 


August 27-28, 1935—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

October 5-12, 1935—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

October 19-26, 1935—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

October 27-November 2, 1935—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, 
Omaha, Neb. 

November 11-15, 1935—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 21-22, 1935—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 30-December 7, 1935—International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Chicago, III. 

November 30-December 7, 1935—Great Western Live Stock 
Show, Los Angeles, Cal. 

December 13-14, 1935—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

JANUARY 7-10, 19836—ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMER- 
ICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

~~ 11-18, 1936—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT 


NE OF THE MOST OVERWORKED WORDS 
in the lexicon of the bureaucrats, now more 
strongly intrenched than ever, is the term 

“erosion.” There is nothing particularly new about 
the erosion situation, at present so widely agitated, 
except that the need for spending the vast sums of 
money loosely handed over to the President has 
given new life to all the bureaus, which are vying 
with one another to think up new projects and get 
them approved. 

However, to the old charges of misuse of crop 
lands and overgrazing of pastures which in the past 
have been the stand-bys of our erosion specialists, 
the unprecedented drought of 1934 added a new idea. 
Immediately the experts predicted that the entire 
western plains country was about to become the 
“Great American Desert.” For a few weeks, with 
dust-storms prevailing, they traveled in high gear 
and, it would almost seem, high glee. Today they 
must be disappointed. Crops are growing on the 
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“Great American Desert,” except where they have 


been washed out by tremendous floods. Here and 
there remains a dry spot, but recovery from drought 
conditions has been almost miraculous in many areas 
afforded generous rainfall. Ranges estimated by the 
specialists as 50 to 75 per cent dead have carried the 
most luxuriant grass in years. Dry farms have 
splendid crop prospects. 

The truth of the matter is that erosion is a 
natural process. No specialist and no bureaucrat 
can stop it. It is nature’s way of leveling down hills, 
and of creating fertile valleys and deltas that feed 
the millions of people who congregate around them. 
True, man unwisely contributes to the process at 
times. High prices created by wars supply the urge 
to put into crops marginal] lands which never should 
have been broken up. But war, and its inseparable 
concomitants, are as old, and apparently as unchange- 
able, as the hills. 

Violent storms, uncontrollable in their fury, do 
more damage in an hour than man in his folly can 
do in a thousand years. No doubt the erosion experts 
need something to do; temporarily they have ample 
funds to carry on; so no great harm will result as 
they go about it, while the rest of us do something 
useful. It would seem, however, that, much to their 
regret, their dream of a “Great American Desert” 
may have to be put off a few thousand years. After 
that, “who cares?” 


THE TARIFF 


URING THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
D of 1932 it was repeatedly charged by Demo- 

cratic orators that the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act of 1930 was one of the major causes responsible 
alike for the decline in our export trade and for the 
serious business depression. The Democratic plat- 
form contained a plank denouncing that act, and urg- 
ing, instead, a competitive tariff for revenue. 

In the months that have intervened, Secretary 
Hull and Secretary Wallace have time and again con- 
demned the high-tariff policy exemplified in the 
Smoot-Hawley measure, and have urged that only by 
sharp reductions in import duties can our export 
trade be revived and substantial recovery accom- 
plished. 

Assuming that to be the case, and the restoration 
of prosperity such a simple matter, an inquiry would 
seem to be in order as to why the administration has 
not acted to apply the remedy indicated. Already 
the four-year grant of power is well over half spent. 
Why did not the specia] session of Congress two 
years ago last spring undertake to rewrite the Tariff 
Act? If it were too busy with emergency matters, 
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there have been two regular sessions since, with no 
move in that direction. Instead, a gesture is being 
made through the negotiation of reciprocal trade 
agreements with a few isolated countries; but the 
progress has been painfully slow, and the results to 
date entirely negligible. Apparently Secretary Hull 
has learned that the foreign countries which pro- 
tested so loudly over the adoption of the Smoot- 
Hawley Act, while quite willing to see our tariffs cut 
into ribbons for their benefit, are not so keen to 
reciprocate. Furthermore, the rank and file of Amer- 
ican producers, both agricultural and industrial, re- 
gardless of political affiliations, believe in the pro- 
tective-tariff theory, and will not support any move 
which would threaten ruin to their own business. 


There may be some industrial tariffs that are out 
of line. If so, the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee should initiate a bill, public hearings should be 
held, the pros and cons carefully considered, and new 
rates determined. In the long run, despite charges 
of log-rolling, that will prove a better way than the 
present method of secret negotiations, endless delays, 
and no results. 


MEAT BOYCOTTS 


URING THE YEARS THAT THE AAA HAS 
1) been busy reducing the crops of wheat, corn, 

tobacco, hog's, and cotton, the FERA has been 
just as active in recklessly wasting millions of dol- 
lars swelling the output of malcontents, non-workers, 
and plain shirkers. In fact, it would seem that, 
whereas our former boast concerned the facility and 
efficiency of our production methods, we have now 
reached the point where our farms are being adver- 
tised for what they will not produce, and that too 
large a percentage of our workers have lost their 
morale, and now glory in their idleness, and in get- 
ting paid for it, rather than in the satisfaction of a 
good job well done. 

One of the diversions of this pampered idle class 
during recent months has been to agitate about the 
price of meat, to encourage boycotts against its use, 
to picket shops where it is sold, and, generally 
speaking, without rime or reason, to raise merry 
hell. No effort has been made to prove that meat is 
high in relation to other commodities. Such proof 
could not be brought forth. Therefore it is sufficient 
for the purpose merely to claim that meat is high 
per se, and to let it go at that. 

It was openly charged at both Los Angeles and 
New York, the storm centers of the disturbance, 
that red agitators were taking a leading part, dis- 
tributing circulars of an inflammatory character, 
etc. Regretfully it must be stated that a few women 
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who should have known better, no doubt seeking a 
thrill, also became involved. But the real force back 
of the movement was the appalling number of the 
unemployed. The devil always finds work for idle 
hands to do. 

On April 3 the Department of Agriculture issued 
a release showing how unjustified the attacks were. 
It was demonstrated that retail prices of pork in 
New York City were 17 per cent below the average 
for the five-year period 1924-28, that retail prices 
of beef were 15 per cent below, and that retail prices 
of lamb were 36 per cent below. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that the 
present methods of relief are unsound. No nation 
can afford long to carry a sixth of its population on 
relief-rolls, many of them drawing more money than 
they ever earned working, while at the same time 
cdd jobs of a hundred different types go begging, 
farm women take to the harvest-field to help their 
men garner the crops, and the unemployed are free 
to think up new kinds of mischief to get into. 

Fortunately for the live-stock industry, the 
premises for the boycotts being untenable, they were 
not widespread and were of short duration. It is 
easy to talk; but that does not stop the appetite for 
a good chop or a good steak when dinner-time comes 
around, And few have sufficient paunch development 
or mental idiosyncrasy long to live on a vegetable 
diet. All down through history, the flesh-pots of 
Egypt have been a potent force for sanity. 


THE MOST-FAVORED-NATION 
PRINCIPLE 


HE INCONSPICUOUS NEWS ITEMS THAT 
[es see occasionally about the United States 
granting tariff concessions in a_ reciprocal 
treaty with some little far-off country may seem 
to the casual reader to be of small importance in 
our international affairs. It may not occur to him 
that, when that treaty becomes effective, many other 
countries all over the globe will share in its benefits, 
and that something of importance has taken place. 
Through the operation of the most-favored-nation 
principle, concessions made in any single treaty are 
extended to all the principal nations of the world. 
In return for this generosity, we are to get like 
treatment from other nations. An abundant flow of 
profitable foreign trade, proponents of this policy 
believe, will eventually follow. 

However that may be, the live-stock industry 
with a bit of skepticism, is watching with a keen 
eye each news dispatch concerning foreign-trade 
negotiations. If the bars are let down on a single 
live-stock item of seeming relative unimportance, 4 
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precedent will be established that can be used as a 
club to force tariffs on other cattle products of 
greater importance to a position of parity. When 
that happens we are in for it. We cannot compete 
with the whole wide world. 


PROGRESS OF TUBERCULOSIS 
ERADICATION 


ANGE-CATTLE TESTING FOR CERTIFICA- 
tion of absence of bovine tuberculosis is now 
progressing at a rapid rate. Practically the 

entire West should be able to produce a clean bill-of- 
health within the year. Western states already ac- 
credited are North Dakota, Kansas, Utah, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Colorado, and New Mex- 
ico. Within a month Wyoming is expected to join 
the group. Much of Nebraska has been cleaned up. 
Texas is making rapid progress in the work, as are 
Montana, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 

With the West doing all in its power to comply 
with tuberculosis-testing regulations, even though 
tuberculosis has never been found to any appreciable 
extent in the herds of the range states, it seems 
passing strange that Iowa should come out at this 
time with the declaration that after such and such 
a date no cattle shipments will be allowed into that 
state from areas not certified as accredited. 


Western cattlemen, in spite of the fact that there 
never has existed much justification for the expense 
they have been put to for any kind of formal testing, 
have nevertheless lent their ful] co-operation in the 
tuberculosis-accreditation campaign. Considering the 
rapidity with which the entire country is being 
accredited, Iowa’s action looks like an unwise slap 
in the face, which will be barren of any practical 
results and can only engender ill-will. 





John GZ. Jordan 


OHN L. JORDAN, WELL-KNOWN RANCHMAN, 
former member of the Wyoming State Legislature, and 
president of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association from 
1921 to 1928, died at his home in Cheyenne on July 17, at 
the age of seventy-three. He was born in Baltimore County, 
Maryland, and came west as a young man, immediately apply- 
ing himself to the cattle business. For many years he had 
been a staunch supporter of the American National and a 
member of its Executive Committee. Mr. Jordan is survived 
by his widow, a daughter, and a son. 





Br. Marion Borset 


BRILLIANT SCIENTIFIC CAREER, DEVOTED TO 
the public service, was ended with the death of Dr. 
Marion Dorset, on July 14, at his home in Washington, D. 
C., after an illness of but a few days. He was sixty-three 
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years old. As a research worker in biological chemistry and 
chief of the Biochemic Division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Dr. Dorset gained an international reputation for 
his contributions of many useful applications in the fields of 
the live-stock, meat and dairy industries, and in the public 
health. 

Although known especially for his researches into hog 
cholera and his discovery of an effective preventive for that 
scourge, Dr. Dorset’s work included studies in the tubercle 
bacillus, the keeping qualities of meats, the composition and 
nutritive value of various meats and meat-food products, the 
development of disinfectants and dipping preparations, and 
extensive related subjects. 


CG. ©. Mauser 


UDDEN DEATH CAME TO C. 0. MOSER, NATION- 

ally known figure in the field of agriculture, on July 12, 
at his home in Silver Spring, Maryland, as the result of an 
attack of acute indigestion. He was fifty years of age. 





Mr. Moser had been president of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Fats and Oils—an organization created to promote the 
sale and use of domestic fats and oils—since its formation 
last August. He was well known to western stockmen through 
his work in that institute, which has the active support of 
the live-stock industry. Formerly of Dallas, Texas, Mr. Moser 
had been prominent in agricultural work since 1904, when he 
was graduated from the Texas College of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts. A widow and three sons survive him. 





FARM LAND HELD BY CORPORATIONS 


NE OF THE RESULTS OF THE DEPRESSION HAS 

been a notable increase in the amount of farm land held 
by agencies which normally do not hold farm real estate for 
operation or investment, we read in “The Agricultural Situa- 
tion,” published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Most of this land is owned by corporations, such as banks, 
life-insurance companies, land banks, and mortgage companies 
which have acquired farms in satisfaction of loans by taking 
title to the property which composed the security. 


Information supplied by banks, life-insurance companies, 
and land banks concerning their outright holdings, represent- 
ing 85 per cent of all corporate loans as reported by farm- 
owners, has permitted estimates of the total market value of 
farm real estate held by corporations. Such value is calcu- 
lated as $294,000,000 as of January 1, 1930, $511,000,000 in 
1932, and $770,000,000 in 1983. Land held from one year to 
another was deflated by the department’s land-value index; 
hence the figures are believed to be conservative. The value 
of holdings in 1933 was 263 per cent, on the basis of 1930 as 
100. _If computed on an acre basis, the 1933 figure is 412 
per cent, as compared with 100 for 1930. 


The above estimate does not include land in process of 
foreclosure, of which there was a great amount in 1933. 
Much of this land has been acquired since 1933, notwithstand- 
ing various moratorium provisions, with resulting substantial 
additions to the amount of corporate holdings indicated for 
1933. Numerous evidences indicate that increases in farm 
sales have been general in 1935. 


Great Britain’s Ham-and-Bacon Allotment 


The British ham-and-bacon quota for July-September 
allots the United States 114,728 cwt.—a 3 per cent increase 
over the allotment of the previous quarter. 
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AT WASHINGTON 


HE FACT THAT ONLY A FEW MEASURES GOT 

as far as the President’s desk during the past month 
is not to be construed as meaning that all is quiet on the 
national front. With increasing bustle, Congress still per- 
sists in its efforts to get a few more epochal laws on the 
statute-books before adjournment. Its doings during the past 
month are summarized below: 


Argentine Sanitary Convention.—Militant opposition has 
sprung from every quarter in the western live-stock country 
to anything in the nature of a pact with Argentina that 
would permit the importation of live stock or meats from 
that country, which is infected with the dangerous foot-and- 
mouth disease. The proposed treaty still reposes in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and, judging from 
advices believed to be reliable, it is hardly likely that further 
developments will take place during the present session of 
Congress. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements.—Several measures have 
recently been introduced in Congress which would repeal 
reciprocal foreign trade agreements already negotiated, and 
withdraw the power from the President to enter into further 
pacts. Representatives Crowther and Fish, of New York, and 
Knutson, of Minnesota, are sponsors for three such measures, 
which have been referred to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

AAA Amendments.—Recent changes by the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee in the Triple A amendments include 
extension of the Bankhead Cotton Control Act and the Kerr 
Tobacco Act. The Senate itself changed the amendments to 
allow processing tax suits to be brought in cases where the 
tax has not been passed on to the consumer; to remove the 
tax from rayon, wool, mohair, and flax; to include a potato 
program; and to provide a $50,000,000 fund for the purchase 
of marginal lands. The measure is now being considered in 
conference. 

Bus and Truck Regulation—The Wheeler bus and truck 
bill (S. 1629), which, live-stock shippers believe, will eliminate 
motor-carrier competition with the railroads and cause an 
increase in motor-vehicle rates, has passed the House and 
Senate and now awaits the President’s signature. 


Food and Drug Bill—A food and drug bill, designed to 
increase the scope of the Food and Drug Act of 1906, and 
make more stringent its definitions of adulteration and mis- 
branding, having passed the Senate, is now awaiting House 
action. 

Commodity Exchange—The commodity exchange bill, 
known as H. R. 6772, which was introduced several months 
ago and passed by the House, would authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to regulate dealings in commodity exchanges, 
including wheat, cotton, rice, corn, barley, rye, flaxseed, 
grain sorghums, mill-feeds, butter, and eggs. The measure 
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would require the submission to a licensing system by traders 
and commission men in commodity exchanges. Certain trans- 
actions and excessive speculation would be prohibited. No 
action has been reported by the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee, where the bill has long reposed. 


Social Insurance.—The social insurance bill (H. R. 7260), 
which provides for part payment by the federal government 
of old-age pensions and other social benefits, is now in the 
Conference Committee of the House and Senate. Discussion 
centers on the Clark amendment, which would exempt em- 
ployers maintaining private pension systems from levies 
under the act. , 


Tax Bills—H. R. 8974, recently introduced by Repre- 
sentative Doughton, of North Carolina, would amend the 
Revenue Act of 1934 to provide for higher surtaxes on net 
incomes exceeding $50,000, a graduated income and excess- 
profits tax on corporations, and inheritance and gift taxes. 
The measure was promptly approved by the House Ways and 
Means Committee and recommended for passage. It is now 
in conference. 


Food-Processing Probe.——Administration approval was 
recently given to a resolution calling for a $150,000 investi- 
gation of food-processing. It is regarded as the beginning of 
an administration counter-offensive against grain- and meat- 
producers who have bombarded the administration with suits 
to upset the processing-tax law. 


Gold Suits—The “gold-suits” resolution, which would 
prevent suits against the United States on its bonds and 
other obligations, having passed the House, has recently been 
amended by the Senate Banking Committee so that actions 
already commenced, or suits instituted within six months 
after the passage of the measure, might be permitted. 

Processing Tax Suits.—Chicago packers, including Swift 
& Co. and Armour & Co., on July 30 added their protests 
to the multitude of suits by smaller packers and processors 
already in the courts seeking to enjoin collection of process- 
ing taxes. 

Utilities Regulation.—The public utilities bill, its original 
provisions greatly modified, especially as to the mandatory 
requirement of dissolution of certain holding companies, stren- 


uously opposed in the House, is now in conference between 
the two houses. 


PROCESSING-TAX RETURNS 


ROSS RECEIPTS OF PROCESSING AND RELATED 
taxes from the date of imposition to May 31, 1935, 
reached a total of $866,694,982.40. Processing taxes have been 
collected on the first domestic processing of eight agricultural 
commodities designated by the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
as basic, and compensatory taxes have been gathered on 
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paper and jute products, which compete with cotton. “Related” 
taxes include the ginning tax on excess cotton under the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Act, and the tobacco producers’ sales tax, 
collected on excess tobacco under the Kerr-Smith Act. Col- 
lections by commodities were as follows: wheat, $234,019,262.98; 
cotton, $236,624,912.90; paper and jute, $12,310,764.27; tobacco, 
$48,469,115.09; field corn, $10,860,650.51; hogs, $254,315,586.89; 
sugar, $61,500,501.14; peanuts, $3,367,490.21; rice, $17,719.80; 
cotton ginning tax, $947,212.15; tobacco producers’ sales tax, 
$2,229,243.25; and unclassified, $1,032,523.21. 


SHEEP AND WOOL OUTLOOK 


DECREASE IN MARKET SUPPLIES OF LAMBS IS 

in prospect this fall and during the fed-lamb season 
next winter, as compared with a year earlier, with prices 
well maintained, according to the midsummer sheep and wool 
outlook report issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

A decrease in the 1935 lamb crop, and a tendency on 
the part of sheepmen to hold back ewe lambs for restocking 
in those areas where flocks were curtailed last year because 
of drought conditions, are the factors which will operate to 
reduce the supply of lambs for slaughter until the 1936 lamb 
crop will be ready for market. 


The lamb crop this year—27,630,000 head—was the small- 
est since 1929, all of the reduction occurring in the western 
range states, which had a crop of 16,978,000 head—2,079,000 
head less than last year. The decrease was almost entirely 
in late lambs; hence the supply of feeder lambs in the fall, 
as well as the supply of lambs for slaughter during this 
period, will be much smaller than last year. Lamb-feeding 
this fall and winter, therefore, will be restricted. 

Market supplies of fed lambs will be considerably smaller 
next winter than last, and it is expected that prices of lambs 
will average higher than in the 1934-35 season. In addition 
to reduced supplies, further improvement in consumer demand 
also will tend to strengthen lamb prices in the next ten or 
twelve months, the report states. 


Wool prices are expected to be well maintained during 
the remainder of 1935. Domestic wool production this year 
was somewhat smaller than in 1934, and stocks of wool in 
early July were smaller than in July last year. Mill con- 
sumption in the latter half of 1935 probably will be larger 
than a year ago, but it may be somewhat smaller than the 
unusually large consumption in the first half of the present 
year. 

As a result of improved range and feed conditions, sheep 
numbers in western states at the beginning of 1936 are 
expected to be at least as large as a year earlier. The trend 
of numbers in these states during the next several years is 
unlikely to be upward, if weather conditions are not too unfa- 
vorable, but this trend will be influenced to some extent by 
the policies adopted for the control of grazing on the public 
domain and national forests. Little change in sheep num- 
bers in the “native” or “farm-flock” states is expected in the 
next few years. 


HOG OUTLOOK 


N UPWARD TREND IN HOG PRODUCTION IS EX- 
A pected this fall, but it will not cause an increase in 
slaughter supplies until the late spring of 1936. Hog 
slaughter next winter will be even smaller than the very 
small slaughter of last year. Although there will be some 
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increase next summer, the total for the marketing year 
beginning October 1, 1935, will be somewhat less than in the 
current year. These are conclusions announced in the hog 
outlook report of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

How rapidly hog production will increase during the next 
two years is uncertain, since there are no other periods in 
which the decrease in production was so great as in 1934-35. 
If feed-grain. production this year should be about as fore- 
cast in early July, and if the relationship between hog prices 
and corn prices should prove to be as now appears probable, 
an increase in hog production in 1936 over 1935 of 25 per 
cent would be about the maximum that could be expected, the 
report states. 

Consumer demand for hog products is expected to im- 
prove during the coming marketing year, but little improve- 
ment in the present restricted foreign outlet for American 
hog products is in prospect. It is probable that the average 
of hog prices in 1935-36 will be higher than in 1934-35, but 
lower than the peak of prices in the present marketing year. 

The 1935 spring pig crop is estimated at 30,402,000 head, 
or 7,405,000 head less than in 1934, and 20,814,000 head less 
than in 1932 and 1933. But the number of sows to farrow in 
the fall of 1935 is estimated at 3,175,000, or 19.5 per cent 
more than last year. The total number of litters—spring and 
fall—to be farrowed in 1935 is indicated at about 8,196,000, 
or about 10 per cent less than in 1934, and 41 per cent below 
the average of 1932 and 1933. 


Storage stocks of pork and lard on July 1 were the 
smallest on record for that date. Although stocks of pork 
and lard at the beginning of the new storage season next 
winter are expected to be much smaller than average, and 
slaughter supplies of hogs during the fall and early winter 
will be unusually small, the demand for hog products for 
storage may not be so strong as in the corresponding period 
last winter. 

Exports of pork during the first eight months of the 
1934-35 marketing season were 76,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 100,000,000 pounds in 1933-34 and an average of 
261,000,000 pounds during the period 1925-29. Exports of 
lard were 125,000,000 pounds, compared with 388,000,000 
pounds in 1933-34 and a five-year average of 514,000,000 
pounds. Two main factors tending to prevent increased 
exports, it is stated, are the low supplies of American hog 
products and foreign import restrictions. 


THE DAIRY FORECAST 


ETURN OF GOOD PASTURES, AMPLE SUPPLIES 

of feed, and ending of the six-year expansion point to 
an improved outlook for dairymen for the next year, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Milk cows number about 6 per cent below the record 
population of a year ago, it is reported, and fewer than 
normal dairy heifers are being raised, so that an increase 
during the next two years is not expected. There is still 
about a normal supply of milk cows, and no shortage of 
dairy products is to be expected, such as occurred last win- 
ter due to the drought. Milk production has increased rap- 
idly in recent months. On July 1 it was about 6 per cent 
heavier than on that date last year, and about equal to 
the usual supply per capita at that season. 

Creamery-butter production in June was the second 
heaviest on record, but butter consumption has not yet fully 
recovered, and more than the usual quantity is going into 
storage. While it is expected that some butter and other 
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other dairy products will be purchased for relief purposes, the 
supply is expected to average larger than last season. In 
some market milk areas, in particular where milk prices 
were raised last year on account of the high price of feed, 
prices are now rather high in comparison with feed costs, 
and an increase in production is to be expected. 

Domestic butter prices are only slightly above foreign 
prices, and, with relatively heavy production in prospect, 
imports will be small during the remainder of the year, it is 
held. 


PRICES ON FARM PRODUCTS 


STIMATES OF AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY 
producers at local farm markets, based on reports to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, are given below: 


























Commodity July 15, 1935 | July 15, 1934 ‘mie ar 15, 
Hogs* (100 Ibs.) ............-.-- $ 8.40 $ 3.97 $ 7.25 
Beef cattle (100 Ibs.) -..... 6.20 3.91 5.33 
Veal calves (100 Ilbs.)...... 6.75 5.45 | 6.74 
Lambs (100 Ibs.) ............... 6.26 5.64 6.09 
Sheeps (100 Ibs.) .............. 3.00 2.73 | 4.56 
RVG WA ect 0.205 0.214 | 0.175 
Milk cows (head)............... 48.50 | 32.20 | 49.00 
Horses (head).................... | 89.00 71.20 136.30 
NO CIE) iscsicccsscccecan | 102.20 | 82.60 aispeimeieadens 
Sora) <.c 0.824 | 0.592 0.701 
MORES) WD oo eos s oes 0.322 0.406 0.409 
st Ae 0.412 0.526 | 0.594 
Hay (ton).......... ea 8.88 10.18 | 11.78 
Cottonseed cake (ton) ..... 34.53 22:18 | 21.88 


*Excluding processing tax. 





Feeder Season 
Looks Promising for 


Everybody 


ITH an abundance of feed crops in 

prospect throughout the Corn Belt, and 
with live-stock prices nearing parity, coming 
months look favorable for all branches of the 
industry. 


Movement of lambs and cattle have 
already started from the range. This move- 
ment is most satisfactory when conducted 
through co-operative channels. 


National Live Stock Marketing 
Association 


160 NORTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NUMBER OF FARMS INCREASED 


BOUT A HALF-MILLION MORE FARMS ARE IN OPER- 
A ation this year than five years ago, but, according to a 
preliminary tabulation by the Bureau of the Census, the 
total value of all the farms in the United States is some- 
what lower. There are now 6,812,049 farms in the country, 
having a value in land and buildings of $32,884,342,378. This 
compares with 6,288,648 farms in 1930, valued at $47,879,- 
838,358. 

In the seventeen states of the western half of the coun- 
try there are now 1,761,454 farms and ranches, valued at 
$12,915,722,336, compared with 1,659,034 in 1930, valued at 
$19,127,258,231. 


In acreage of farm land there is also reported an increase, 
Farms in the United States in 1930 covered 986,771,016 
acres. This year the acreage is 1,055,180,009. 


SHOES FOR THE CCC 


HE CONTEMPLATED PURCHASE OF 350,000 PAIRS 

of composition-soled shoes for the CCC, while at the same 
time the FSRC holds about 2,000,000 hides that came off the 
drought cattle bought by the AAA last year, has recently 
drawn forth severe criticism from farm, cattle, and leather 
interests. 

Protests were made to Robert Fechner, director of the 
CCC, by the National Dairy Union, the Tanners’ Council 
of America, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the Na- 
tional Grange, and the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation. These interests argued that shoes with composition 
soles were hard on the feet, would be more slippery when 
wet, were 25 per cent heavier than leather, and would cause 
more accidents, and called attention to the fact that the 
government’s hide-holdings could be reduced some 90,000 
pieces by the use of that stock in filling the CCC order. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


ACTORY PRODUCTION DECLINED SEASONALLY IN 

June, employment and pay-rolls at factories showed more 
than seasonal reduction, while little change was noted in the 
average level of wholesale prices, although retail food prices 
decreased, according to the Monthly Review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, Kansas City. Daily average output of auto- 
mobiles and lumber increased in June, while activity in cotton- 
mills, shoe factories, and meat-packing establishments declined. 
Steel-mills were less active in June, but speeded up after the 
first week of July. More than seasonal declines in employ- 
ment were reported by automobile, clothing, shoe, and cotton- 
fabric producers, while the number of workers in woolen-mills 
increased. Construction awards were larger in value in June 
and the first half of July than in May. Awards of residential 
building contracts were twice as large as a year ago, while 
contracts for public projects continued smaller than last year. 
Daily average loadings of freight on railroads increased dur- 
ing June. Department-store sales showed little change from 
May to June. 


Herses in Lithuania 


As of January 1, 1935, Lithuania occupied first place 
among European countries in the number of horses per 
thousand inhabitants—24.3, compared with 13.8 in Denmark, 
5 in Germany, and 2.2 in Italy. 
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C)UR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Federal Motor-Carrier Regulation 


HE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 

Foreign Commerce has rejected the Huddleston bill, 
referred to at page 20 of the July issue of the AMERICAN 
CATTLE PRODUCER, and reported favorably on Senate Bill 
1629—the so-called Eastman or Wheeler bill—which is objec- 
tionable to almost all parties who pay the transportation 
charges. The enactment into law of Senate Bill 1629 would 
no doubt result in: 

(a) Elimination of motor-carrier competition with the 
railroads, because, under its provisions, the railroads are left 
free to acquire the existing common and contract motor car- 
riers, and thereafter, before any operators could enter the 
field, they would be required to secure a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity or permit from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, showing that the public convenience 
and necessity required the additional services of the new 
operator. The mere fact that the new operator could per- 
form the service at lower charges than those applicable via 
the rail line or the existing motor-vehicle line (owned or 
controlled by the railroads) would not establish the public 
convenience and necessity for the services of the new opera- 
tor. 

(b) The rail companies, upon acquiring the lines of the 
existing motor-vehicle lines, would immediately increase the 
motor-vehicle rates to the levels of ‘the rail rates, and, in 
addition, increase many of the existing rail and motor-vehicle 
rates, because competition between the two forms of trans- 
portation no longer existed. This is evidenced by the action 
and contention of the rail lines in Waste Paper from, to, and 
between Indiana Points, 206 I.C.C. 127, as shown at page 18 
in the June PRODUCER. 

Thus it is clear that, if Senate Bill 1629 becomes law, 
not only the railroad rates, but the motor-vehicle rates as 
well, will be substantially increased, and those who bear the 
transportation charges will be adversely affected. Hence it 
behooves all shippers immediately to wire or write their rep- 
resentatives in Congress opposing the passage of Senate 
Bill 1629. 


Bills to Repeal Section 4 of Interstate Commerce Act 


The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has approved, with an amendment, the Pettengill bill 
(H. R. 3263) to repeal the long-and-short-haul clause of sec- 
tion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. The bill thus reported 
is termed a “compromise measure” by its authors. However, 
it is no compromise with its numerous opponents. The term is 
clearly a misnomer, and no doubt was applied for the purpose 
of misleading members of Congress into the erroneous impres- 





sion that the bill as amended meets the objections of all con- 
cerned. Such is not the case. If enacted into law, the amended 
bill would result in a multitude of proceedings before the com- 
mission and huge expenses on the part of the shippers. 

If the bill, as amended, is enacted into law, the long-and- 
short-haul clause of section 4 will be effectively repealed. 
However, the amendment undertakes to shift the burden from 
the shippers to the carriers to prove that the lower rates for 
the longer distance would not, in fact, violate sections 1, 2, 
and 8 of the act. The shifting of the burden from the ship- 
pers to the carriers would be in theory only. In actual prac- 
tice, the burden would still rest upon the shippers, because the 
carriers would be called upon to justify the lower rates for 
the longer distances only in cases where shippers complained 
to the commission. 


The carriers would thus be left free to establish lower 
rates for longer distances and to maintain higher rates for 
shorter distances over the same route. This would place the 
stupendous task upon the shipping public of establishing com- 
petent traffic departments to scrutinize the hundreds of thou- 
sands of rates published and filed with the commission annually. 
In each case where lower rates were established for longer 
distances and higher rates maintained for shorter distances, 
the carriers would not be required to attempt to justify the 
analogous situation thus established, unless some shipper com- 
plained to the commission. 

The Rules of Practice of the commission govern the 
method to be followed and the general requirements of com- 
plaints filed with it. Under such rules, with the establishment 
of lower rates for longer hauls and the maintenance of higher 
rates for shorter hauls, the procedure of the shippers in com- 
plaining to the commission of such adjustment would require 
them to file petitions, produce testimony, and probably present 
oral argument in Washington—a course that would involve 
huge expense and other disadvantages. 

Therefore, in order to protect the shippers’ interest, your 
congressional delegation should be informed promptly that 
you are unalterably and unqualifiedly opposed to H. R. 3263, 
even as amended, because it is not in the public interest. It is 
possible that the House may have passed this iniquitous meas- 
ure before this article is published, but Senator Wheeler has 
openly stated that he would vigorously oppose the bill in the 
Senate. 


Commission Denies Fourth-Section Relief on Traffic to Mexico 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in an order dated 
June 20, 1935, in Southern Pacific Fourth Section Applications 
Nos. 571 and 577, denied the Southern Pacific and its steam- 
ship line authority to continue lower rates from New York 
piers to Guaymas and Empalme, Mexico, than to directly 
intermediate and less distant points in Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. 

The applications involved in this proceeding are of inter- 
est in that they show what the carriers would do if it were 
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not for the restraining provision of section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which prohibits the establishment of lower 
rates for longer distances than the rates concurrently appli- 
cable for shorter hauls over the same route, with certain 
exceptions set forth in the law. 

Rates on substantially all commodities were involved in 
the application. However, those on iron and steel articles are 
representative of the entire adjustment. On such articles the 
rate from New York to Guaymas is 90 cents. However, on 
traffic handled from New York to Guaymas—-an equated dis- 
tance of 2,214 miles—the lines in the United States for han- 
dling such traffic from New York to Nogales—-a distance of 
1,949 miles—-secure but 51.54 cents. The Southern Pacific 
Mexican line, for its 265-mile haul from Nogales to Guaymas, 
receives the remainder of the 90-cent rate, or 38.46 cents. 
Concurrently, the rate over the same route on traffic termi- 
nating at the less distant and intermediate points of Douglas, 
Tucson, and Nogales is $1, or 10 cents higher than the 
through rate to the more distant Mexican points. This $1 
per 100 pounds accrues to the lines in the United States for 
handling such traffic to the intermediate points. It exceeds 
by 48.49 cents the revenue derived by the lines in the United 
States for handling the Mexican traffic from and to the same 
points. 

The commission’s denial of authority to continue this 
apparently unjustly discriminatory rate adjustment is 
grounded upon the propositicn that the earning of 51.54 cents 
to the lines in the United States for the equated haul of 
1,949 miles is less than reasonably compensatory, and, there- 
fore, places a burden upon other traffic. The commission 
points to the fact that the earning of 51.54 cents which the 
United States carriers receive for the 1,949-mile haul on this 
Mexican traffic is slightly less than the rate which the com- 
mission prescribed as reasonable on the same articles for a 
distance of but 400 miles in the Southwestern revision. 


Another refusal to grant fourth-section relief is found in 
an order in Fourth Section Application No. 15,000, denying 
the lines west of Detroit, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, also 
South Bend, Indiana, and Chicago, authority to establish 
lower rates from such points to Pacific-coast ports, on auto- 
mobiles in carloads, than the rates concurrently maintained 
to the less distant and intermediate points in the Intermoun- 
tain Territory. 

Some of the railroads are now persistently endeavoring 
to have Congress repeal the long-and-short-haul clause of sec- 
tion 4. If they are successful in this move, there will be 
nothing in the law to prohibit them from doing that which 
the commission, under the present law, has forbidden them 
to do. 


Westbound Rates on Meats and Packing-House Products 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on July 9, 1935, in 
Westbound Rates on Meats, sustained the contention of the 
American National Live Stock Association, the railroads, and 
numerous other parties therein set forth, that the rates on 
fresh meats and packing-house products from substantially 
all the packing-houses in the territory of Denver and east to 
Wheeling, West Virginia, as well as Ogden, Utah, to Pacific- 
coast and intermountain points, are not unreasonable, and 
ordered the complaints dismissed. 

This is the proceeding in which innumerable complaints 
were filed by eastern packers seeking rates for the west- 
bound transportation of packing-house products in carloads 
the same as, or lower than, rates on fat cattle, and fat hogs 
in double-deck cars, for similar distances prescribed by the 
commission in Live Stock—Western District Rates, and for 
rates on fresh meats ranging from 18 to 40 per cent higher 
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than the rates sought on packing-house products from and 
to the same points. 


Suspension of Loading and Unloading Charges 


Responsive to joint petition of the American National 
Live Stock Association and the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, and possibly others, the commission on June 28 
suspended Items 105-A and 175-A of Supplement No. 2 to 
Agent H. G. Toll’s I.C.C. 1352, published to become effective 
August 1, 1935. 


The tariff referred to sets forth a list of ninety-one 
points as public stock-yards, as defined by the Department of 
Agriculture. This is for the purpose of securing the rates on 
fat live stock which exceed by 17.5 per cent the rates on 
stocker or feeder live stock for the transportation of stocker 
or feeder live stock to the ninety-one points named; the com- 
mission, in the Western Live Stock Case, having authorized 
the application of the fat live-stock rates for the transporta- 
tion of stocker or feeder live stock to points at which public 
stock-yards are located. This action on the part of the com- 
mission is no doubt responsible for the rail lines publishing 
and maintaining the long list of points at which public stock- 
yards are located. 

However, under the law which became effective in 1920, 
the rates for the transportation of ordinary live stock in car- 
load lots destined to or received at public stock-yards include 
all necessary service of unloading and reloading en route, 
delivery at public stock-yards of inbound shipments into suit- 
able pens, and receipt and loading at such yards of outbound 
shipments, without extra charge therefor to shipper, con- 
signee, or owner, with certain exceptions not material here. 
The items suspended by the commission would, if they became 
effective, contravene this provision of law. 


Item 105-A would have relieved the rail lines from per- 
forming the service of unloading live stock en route to or 
from forty-five of the public stock-yards, and Item 175-A 
would have exempted them from performing the service of 
unloading inbound shipments into suitable pens, and receipt 
and loading of outbound shipments at sixty-seven of the 
ninety-one points named in their tariffs as the locations of 
public stock-yards. Hence live-stock producers would have 
been compelled to pay additional charges for unloading and 
reloading live stock en route when destined to forty-five of 
the ninety-one stock-yards, and to pay additional charges for 
the delivery, including unloading, of inbound shipments, and 
the receipt and loading of outbound shipments, at sixty-seven 
markets. 

The matter will now be assigned for hearing before the 
commission, presumably at Denver, unless the carriers volun- 
tarily withdraw the suspended items with prejudice. 


Live Stock to Eastern Destinations 


Briefs must be filed by September 1 of this year with 
the commission by all parties in the proceeding involving 
rates on live stock from all points in the Western District to 
all destinations in the territory east of the Illinois-Indiana 
state line and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. Hear- 
ings in this proceeding were held in Chicago during the lat- 
ter part of April and the early part of May, 1935. 


Motor and Rail Tax Rates 


A comparison of railroad tax rates with motor-vehicle 
tax rates has just been completed by the National Highway 
Users’ Conference, with revelation of startling facts as 4 
result. The 1934 figures show that total taxes levied against 
motor vehicles reached 29.6 per cent of the value of the 
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vehicles. The corresponding tax rate of Class I railroads 
was 1.04 per cent. The motor-vehicle tax rate represented an 
increase from the 1932 rate of 22.8 per cent, while the 1934 
railroad tax rate showed a decrease from the 1932 rate of 
1.17 per cent. 

The total of federal, state, and local taxation of motor 
vehicles in 1934 was $1,264,729,000, according to Bureau of 
Public Roads figures, which show the corresponding figure 
for 1932 to be $1,034,707,000. This increase in the tax total 
was registered during a three-year period, during which the 
valuation of all motor vehicles decreased from $4,543,767,472 
to $4,267,093,610, according to American Automobile Associa- 
tion data. 

Valuation of all property of Class I railroads (including 
investments in railway property, materials and ‘supplies, and 
cash, less accrued depreciation) was $23,583,293,000 in 1932, 
according to Interstate Commerce Commission statistics. That 
valuation decreased slightly in 1934, to $23,056,711,879. 

Interstate Commerce Commission figures place the total 
tax accruals of Class I railroads in 1932 at $275,135,399. 
The corresponding figure for 1934, as issued by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, is $239,498,394. 


According to a study of motor-vehicle taxation by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, in 1932 the trucks and buses paid 
$215,909,686 in registration fees and gasoline taxes. The 
maintenance of state highways that year cost $169,479,399, 
and the interest on state highway bonds and notes amounted 
to $69,292,199. 


Therefore the revenue which the states derived from the 
trucks and buses is sufficient to pay for the entire maintenance 
cost of our state highway systems, and nearly all of the 
interest on the bond issues outstanding. 


If the trucks and buses were entirely legislated off our 
highways, it would be necessary to increase the registration 
fees and gasoline taxes paid by the passenger-car owners by 
about 40 per cent, in order that the states might collect the 
same revenue for highway use that they are now collecting. 

Any material restriction on the use of commercial vehicles 
would result in some increase in the taxes of private passen- 
ger-car owners. 


Railroads Modify Proposed Transit Rules in California 


In the June issue of THE PRODUCER, at page 19, we stated 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon request of 
the Los Angeles Live Stock Exchange, its members and 
others, and the American National Live Stock Association, 
had suspended proposed transit regulations on live stock in 
California, carried in certain tariffs of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company and the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. Subsequent thereto, the interested railroads submitted 
a modification of the proposed regulations which is satisfac- 
tory to the live-stock interests. Hence the schedules under 
suspension have been withdrawn, thus avoiding the necessity 
of hearing in the matter, and new schedules containing the 
modified regulations will be filed. 


Stocker or Feeder Rates to Public Markets Extended 


In August, 1933, and other dates subsequent thereto, as 
chronicled in various issues of THE Propucer, the railroads 
voluntarily authorized the application of the rates on feeder or 
stocker live stock to public markets when conclusive evidence 
is submitted that within seventy-two hours after unloading 
(exclusive of Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays) all or a por- 
tion of such live stock has been reshipped by rail as feeder 
or stocker live stock to a country point. Generally speaking, 
the rates thus established were published to expire June 30, 
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1935. However, the railroads have extended the expiration 
date to December 31, 1935. 

Briefly stated, the extension of the expiration date of the 
foregoing regulation authorizes the movement of stocker or 
feeder live stock to public markets, and sale at such markets, 
and movement beyond the markets to country points, at the 
combination of the full local rates on stocker or feeder live 
stock over the markets until December 31, 1935. Prior to the 
establishment of this rule, the rates on fat live stock, which 
average approximately 1714 per cent higher than the concur- 
rent rates on feeder live stock, were legally applicable to the 
markets. 


Sale in Transit Authorized on Fat Sheep 


Effective July 15, 1935, stopping in transit of fat sheep, 
in carloads, for the purpose of trying the market, with 
change of ownership and sorting, at various public stock- 
yards, public markets, and feed-yards, is authorized by South- 
western and Western Trunk Line railroads. 


Drought Rates on Feeds Re-established 


The railroads in the Western District have re-established 
reduced rates on hay and other forage from all points in 
the Western District to the drought areas in Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas, and to 
points not located in the drought-stricken areas adjacent to 
towns or villages within the areas not served by any railroad, 
because of the continuance of the severe drought conditions, 
on the following bases: 6674 per cent of the hay rate on 
hay, alfalfa hay (not chopped or ground alfalfa hay), millet 
hay (unthrashed), soya-bean hay, cow-pea hay, pigeon grass, 
weeds, and wild grasses; and 50 per cent of the hay rate on 
beet-tops,’ cactus, corn-cobs, corn-stalks (shredded or not 
shredded), ensilage, fodder (including cane fodder), cane 
(including sorghum stalks containing immature grain). The 
reduced rates thus established are published to expire August 
31, 1935. 


Term of Federal Co-ordinator Extended 


As a result of the passage by Congress of the resolution 
extending the effective period of Title I of the Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act, 1933, and approval thereof by 
President Roosevelt, the term of office of the Federal Co- 
ordinator has been extended until June 17, 1936. 


Railroads Can Effect Further Savings 


Federal Co-ordinator Eastman, on June 12, 1935, sub- 
mitted to the Regional Co-ordinating Committees of the rail- 
roads an analysis of railroad fiscal and related work, consist- 
ing of forty-six pages, in which it is pointed out that the 
railroads can effect savings of not less than $750,000,000 per 
annum by establishing a consolidated agency in New York 
City to take over their fiscal work, heretofore conducted 
through offices maintained for the purpose by the individual 
railroads and through outside banking agencies employed by 
them. The report discloses that one of the large Class I 
railroads, in addition to performing some of the work in its 
own offices, employed twenty-six of the largest banking insti- 
tutions in the country during 1929 and 1933. This number 
includes five former institutions, together with the companies 
into which they have been merged. 


Beef Consumption in Cuba 


In 1934 the Cubans consumed about 4214 pounds of beef 
per capita, as compared with about 36 pounds in 1933. 











The Standard 


SINCE 1897 


For nearly forty years the Cutter Standard has stood for the 
best that careful scientific workers have been able to pro- 


duce...and Cutter products have been the Standard of Com- 
parison. TODAY, as in the past, these products lead the field. 


Blacklegol 
(Blackleg Antigen) 
10c 


One dose Life-Immunity in suckling 
calves. The most potent blackleg vac- 


PER cine ever produced! 
DOSE Either full 5cc or lcc Concentrate 
Blackleg Bacterin 


One dose Life-Immunity in weaned 
Sc calves. Produces at least as high and 
lasting immunity as any other blackleg 
PER vaccine on the market...save BLACK- 


DOSE LEGOL! 
Full 5cc dose 


Blackleg Aggressin (Liquid) 


Has successfully immunized millions 

Rc of susceptible calves forlife. Has been 

the standard by which other vaccines 

PER have been judged by careful stock- 
DOSE men throughout the West. 


Full 5cc dose 


Blackleg Aggressin (Solid) 
Produces same dependable protec- 
12¢c tion as the liquid... preferred by many 
cattlemen because of convenience, no 
PER loss through breakage or spillage and 
DOSE accurately measured dosage. 
Charbonol 
1] Ahighly potent and practical one-dose 
5c 


anthrax vaccine. No anthrax vaccine 

ever marketed surpasses this chem- 

PER ically fortified vaccine either in de- 
DOSE gree or length of immunity. 
Write for Free Charbonol Booklet 


Also available... Anthrax Aggressins, Serums and Spore 
Vaccines 


If your veterinarian, association or dealer cannot supply 
you with Cutter products, write direct for quantity prices 
and Free “Cattle Disease” Booklet 


Leading Cutter Products for Prevention of Livestock Diseases 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia Aggressin 
Bactern and Bacterin 


10c 
; For the prevention of hemorrhagic 
Aggressin septicemia in cattle, horses, sheep, 
12c swine and poultry. 


FREE DIAGNOSIS... 


Whenever losses from unknown causes are encountered it 
is best to have a careful bacteriological examination made. 
The Cutter Laboratory will be glad to make a diagnosis free 
of charge. Cut out a piece of flesh about the size of a dollar, 
pack it in powdered borax or in a sealed glass container 
which has been boiled for fifteen minutes. Send it directly 
to the Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, California. If anthrax is 
suspected send in the tip of the ear only, as there is danger 
of infecting yourself if the flesh is cut into. 


Other potent Cutter products are available 
for the prevention and treatment of the fol- 
lowing livestock diseases: 


Abortion Laryngotrocheitis 
Acclimation Fever Mastitis 
Bacillary White Metritis 

Diarrhea Navel Ill 
Bronchitis Pneumonia 
Calf Scour Pleurisy 
Chicken Pox Rabies 
Catarrhal Fever Roup 
Distemper Red Water Fever 
Enteritis Shipping Fever 
Erysipelas Swelled Head 
Fowl Cholera Tetanus 
Hog Cholera Yards Fever 
Influenza 
Joint Ill 
Keratitis 





CUTTER fii 


Established 1897 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
or 176 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Branch Offices & Depot Stocks: Los Angeles, Seattle, Denver, 
Ft. Worth, San Antonio, El Paso, New Orleans, Regina, Calgary 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JULY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CHICAGO, ILL., August 1, 1935. 


RANSFORMATION IN CATTLE-MARKET CONDI- 
j eo between early May and late July defies logical 
explanation. From a $16.25 top, upper-bracket prices slipped 
continuously until late in July, when the $12 quotation was 
erased. At that stage the market showed signs of stability, 
although a slight reaction was effected on meager receipts. 
On the last Thursday of July, Chicago had only 4,000 cattle, 
for which there is no precedent under normal conditions dur- 
ing the present century; other markets reporting a mere 
handful. Previously the trade had lapsed into a semi-coma- 
tose condition, numbers having little apparent influence on 
values. At the low point the top was $11.75, reacting to 
$11.90 on the last Monday, and, to get above $11, merit was 
essential. 


Dry-Lot Heifers Best Sellers 


The plain big steer, running true to form, dropped to a 
$9.50 to $10 basis, heavy bullocks at $11 to $11.50 showing 
both condition and quality. A long procession of new-crop 
yearlings in the 1,000-pound class went over the scales at 
$9.50 to $10.50, the practical dead-line on long yearling steers 
being $11, although a few with superlative quality were able 
to beat it. Always the best sellers on the planks were dry- 
lot yearling heifers, selling from $9 up, which were eligible 
to small killer competition, top heifers selling within $1 per 
ewt. of top steers. 


Southern Grassers Upset Market for “Junk” 


The advent of grass cattle upset the stride of a previ- 
ously prosperous trade in bovine junk, popularly known as 
“vellow-hammers,” which came out of the South in formi- 
dable droves, catching buyers’ attention when they would not 
look at qualitied steers. This trash, selling in a $4 to $6.50 
range and weighing 800 pounds down, fared best all through 
the long slump, losing not to exceed $1 per cwt., while the 
upper crust broke $3.50 to $4 per cwt. Always it enjoyed 
early competition, no matter how plentiful. The small fry 
devoured the market offering, while the big fish scoured the 
entire Cotton Belt to avoid running up prices. Speculators 
cleaned up good money by ransacking southern piney woods, 
canebrakes, and such mountain regions as the Cotton Belt 
boasts. Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma contributed, this 
phase of the trade holding stiffer than the proverbial cat’s 
back until grassers put in an appearance from other sources, 
and the dairy sections flooded the market with reactor cows 
tested for tuberculosis and Bang’s disease; whereupon the 
entire price structure, from canner to beef-type cows, col- 
lapsed. Even at a decline of $1.50 per cwt., no reliable mar- 
ket for cows existed, thousands being carried over from day 
to day, and week-ends, without getting reasonable bids. Only 
when a $4 to $5.50 market had been established on the rank 
and file of grass cows was a clearance possible. 


Slump Not Foreseen 


What would have happened under a normal supply may 
be conjectured; probably 1934 prices would have been 
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repeated. The long and irresistible slump upset all trade cal- 
culations, and discredited every scrap of prophecy available. 
Beef-trade reports were monotonously discouraging, dressed 
beef clung tenaciously to the hang-rail, and rarely were local 
buyers under replenishment necessity. Eastern shipping 
demand frequently disappeared, the best cattle that ever 
munched corn going over without bids. Eastern shippers 
cheapened cost by taking intermediate steers in the $8.50 to 
$10.50 range, to the obvious detriment of finished bullocks. 
Frequently a large percentage of the steer crop went over 
into the matinee, and then could not be cleared. 


Light Cattle Having Big Play 


Light cattle, especially yearlings, always had the big 
play. Fortunately the percentage weighing 1,200 pounds up 
was small; otherwise it would have been penalized. A large 
share of the yearling crop realized anywhere from $9.25 to 
$10.75—-straight steers or mixed. Few yearling heifers were 
able to beat $10.25, although $10.90 was paid on the last 
round. In seasonal manner, killers discriminated against even 
a suspicion of grass. 


Only Low-Grade Beef Finding Ready Sale 


Beef-trade demoralization was evidenced by apathy in 
killing circles. Only low-grade product could be sold readily, 
and that had sinking spells. New York was a bad actor all 
through July, although active anti-beef agitation disappeared. 
Beef lagged in the cooler, although wholesale prices of the 
cattle-boom period were sharply pared. Probably the ultimate 
consumer did not get the benefit of lower prices on the hoof. 
Certainly competing foods had an inning. 


High Cost of Corn Discouraging to Feeders 


Feeders, nonplused by the slump, showed a disposition to 
hold dry-lot cattle back, on the theory that the market would 
go on a healthier basis at the depreciation. They were dis- 
couraged, however, by maintenance of gain cost, despite a 
lowering in price of the finished product. Corn costing 85 to 
90 cents a bushel could not be put into cattle realizing $9 to 
$11 per cwt. without bidding for red ink; but many did so, 
throwing yearlings out on grass to reduce gain cost, while 
endeavoring to nurse an invalid market. Fortunately the bulk 
of the old-steer crop, tucked away in feed-lots during the 
bargain sale last fall, had been disposed of before the crash 
became serious. 


Stockers Share in Depreciation 


Stockers and feeders broke $1 to $1.50 per ewt., in some- 
what leisurely manner. Light cattle were in demand to go 
on grass at $7 to $8.25, but the country backed away from 
the fleshy-feeder deal, assigning corn cost, the slump in fat 
cattle, and the Argentine menace as a substantial trio of rea- 
sons. A few two-way steers went to the country at $6.50 to 
$6.70, as packers could use them for low-cost beef. 


The Gem 
Spoon Dehorner 


Costs no more than a good pocket-knife. Keen, well-tempered 
tool steel, expertly shaped for easily lifting out horn button; 
best for calves up to three months, so head will grow shapely. 
Earlier dehorning is easiest on calves and operator—means 
better growth, better prices. 

Limited offer: For $2.75, cash with order, we will send above 
tool and a half-gallon can of Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint, 
postpaid in U. S. A. Order before August 31, 1935. 


The Antiseptic Products Company 


3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 





















































Subnormal Receipts Create Miniature Hog Boom 


A minature boom in hogs carried the Chicago top to $11, 
and average cost of packers’ droves to $10; but there it 
stopped. There was nothing remarkable about this market, 
as it was accomplished under forced drought, daily receipts 
frequently running 35 to 45 per cent of normal around the 
market circle. Eastern hog markets were almost wiped off 
the map, resultant shipping demand at Chicago being solely 
responsible for the advance. Packers, who profited by the 
opportunity to reduce cellar stocks of product at the appre- 
ciation, never got enthusiastic, playing bear all through the 
upturn. Hogs weighing 230 pounds down, and selling from 
$10.50 up, always had the call. Heavy butchers ignored lard 
scarcity by lagging; packing sows, which were scarce, selling 
from $8.75 to $9.75. 


July Slaughter Lightest in Many Years 


July hog slaughter was the smallest for the month in 
many years; resultant tonnage was the lowest. Pigs were 
carefully conserved by growers, although prices dislodged 
many five- to six-month-old shoats, weighing 180 to 210 
pounds, that got into the upper price bracket. Packers had 
previously fine-tooth-combed the hinterland, reducing their 
“direct” receipts to a few thousand daily. They took the 
situation philosophically, on the theory that if they acquired 
few hogs their processing tax would be correspondingly light. 


Fall-Farrowed Pig Crop Small 


Searcity changed the penalization scheme, which was 50 
cents to $1 per cwt. on No. 2 and No. 3 hogs recently. 
At intervals on-the-line stock sold at a parity with No. 1; 
rarely did the condition penalty exceed 25 cents per ewt. The 
trade missed the usual grist of fall-farrowed pigs taken out 
of production by AAA regulations; otherwise growers’ re- 
venge would have been substantially greater. 


Lamb Market Higher than in 1934 


Lambs sold largely at $8.25 to $8.50 throughout the 
month. Narrow fluctuations were the rule. Denver drew the 
big pot, but Jersey City was on the map with a heavy grist 
daily from Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia. Idaho and 
Washington cut loose heavily all through July, these states 
dominating western prices. It was a substantially higher 
market than at the corresponding period of 1934, when other 
meats were plentiful and cheap. In this respect, lamb had a 
decided advantage this year, chain stores pushing it, so that 
processors did little squawking about minus sales, although 
insisting that their margins were narrow. A handful of fat 
ewes sold at anywhere from $2 to $3.25 per cwt. Late in the 
month the dressed market picked up to the extent of $1 to $2 
per cwt.—an encouraging sign for the rest of the season. 
Feeder trade was dormant. 


Registered 
HEREFORD BULLS 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
shipments, and federally inspected slaughter of live 
stock at sixty-two markets for the month of June, 1935, as 
compared with June, 1934, and for six months ending June, 
1935 and 1934: 





























RECEIPTS 
is sia Six Months Ending 
Gartie* 2... 925,640 1,214,973] 6,279,954) 6,532,386: 
Calves............. 476,381 596,726¢) 3,127,956¢) 3,240,352t 
Pe 5 5 cou 1,300,998 2,683,984 | 10,868,423 | 17,874,939 
Sheep Fata 3 tt 1,994,324 1,809,805 | 11,424,751 | 10,607,932 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS+ 
— Six Months Ending __ 
June June 

1935 1934 1935 1934 
oo 341,943 432,568 2,398,794 2,285,815 
Calves... ccc. 151,720 152,894 973,886 882,648 
HOGS. in: .c::: 375,333 758,914 3,220,935 5,282,986 
SNECD......:-.- 960,591 890,510 5,061,605 | 4,753,118 | 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
= Six Months Ending 
June June 

1935 1934 1935 | 1934 
Cattle*....... 123,743 124,022 993,627 | 731,546 
Oi 26,709 15,170 195,048 142,009 
Hogs.............. 27,369 45,397 171,083 | 225,194 
Sheep........... 81,292 | 114,576 | 677,806 | _ 675,167 





SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 


Six Months Ending 





June June 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Cattie® 2-263: 669,253 931,970¢| 4,248,229 | 4,880,463% 
CBIVOS soces 439,134 601,332) 2,793,762 3,169,620f 
co 1,828,279 | 3,763,455 | 13,792,009 | 23,255,855 
Sheep.............. 1,420,679 1,259,099 | 8,343,271 | 7,475,702 


*Exclusive of calves. +Including stockers and feeders. 


iIncludes cattle and calves purchased for Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS 

of frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery but- 
ter, and eggs on July 1, 1935, as compared with July 1, 
1934, and average holdings on that date for the past five 
years (in pounds except as otherwise noted) : 





July 1, 1934 Five-Y ear 











Commodity | duly 1, 1935 Aeecuen 

__ Average _ 

Frosen bect...................... -| 37,931,000 | 26,988,000 | 28,734,000 
Cured beef*...............-...----- 17,612,000 | 18,483,000 | 15,857,000 
Lamb and muiton............. 2,374,000 | 1,450,000 | 2,354,000 
Frozen pork.................-..---- 115,761,000 |167,969,000 |193,142,000 
Dry salt pork*.................. 64,993,000 | 91,064,000 |120,707,000 
CMS TI ina ncacsccsstsiel 264,469,000 |369,392,000 |399,612,000 
Miscellaneous...................-.- 52,666,000 | 61,228,000 | 68,852,000 
Total meats..............- 555,806,000. | 736,574,000 |829,258,000 
MR ce rein se A Tg ae | 84,871,000 |195,135,000 149,526,000 
Frozen poultry................... 46,967,000 | 40,609,000 | 40,957,000 
Creamery butter................ 96,254,000 | 70,148,000 | 91,298,000 
Eggs (case equiv.) ........... 10,675,000 | 12,281,000 | 12,117,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 
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MARKET GOSSIP 


J.E. P. 


ECENT WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE INDI- 
R cates a determination to put over the Argentine treaty, 
the obvious purpose of which is to admit chilled meat from 
that country to this market. The “convention” went to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in July, and may get 
action at any moment. A letter by J. F. McGurk, for the 
Secretary of State, states the administration position em- 
phatically, its purpose being “the correction of what is 
regarded as an unfair trade practice—namely, the utilization 
of sanitary regulations to embargo imports from areas in 
which foot-and-mouth disease does not occur and in which 
no exposure to that disease is suspected.” 

This letter was in answer to a protest by the Chicago 
Traders’ Live Stock Exchange, and contains this paragraph: 


“Your statements that ratification of this treaty would 
mean ruination to live-stock producers and finishers through 
the danger of introduction of foot-and-mouth disease and the 
loss of economic protection indicate that you are completely 
misinformed as to the purpose and nature of the agree- 
ment.” 

Asserting that the convention was negotiated with the 
assistance of Bureau of Animal Industry experts, Mr. 
McGurk explains that Patagonia is the intended source of 
prospective meat imports—an area where foot-and-mouth 
disease has never existed. It seems impossible that the 
Argentine government would limit the scope of the treaty 
to a section of that country where vegetation is so sparse 
that its chief utilization is as a sheep-run, mainly for wool- 
growing. He adds somewhat significantly: 


“This convention would remove a persistent and seri- 
ous cause of ill-will and retaliation in Argentine relations 
with this country. A large part of this resentment, which 
this convention would clarify and modify, is the example 
and encouragement it gives to other countries, which are 
important Argentine markets, to apply unscientific regula- 
tions with the real purpose of excluding Argentine products. 
It is my considered opinion that opposition to this conven- 
tion by stock-raising groups would be a short-sighted policy, 
which would in the long run prove of grave cost to American 
agriculture as a whole.” 


And that’s that. McGurk’s contention is that the 
national honor is at stake. Read this excerpt from his 
letter: 


“Failure to ratify this convention, and insistence on a 
complete embargo on sanitary grounds, which the experts of 
the Department of Agriculture recognize as being without 
foundation, so far as Patagonia is concerned, would be 
taken as notice that this government does not intend to deal 
fairly or frankly in trade matters. We cannot afford such a 
reputation.” 

The convention was negotiated without consulting any 
arm of the live-stock industry, or of agriculture in general. 
The pot had been boiling for some time. It may be regarded 
as a sop to Argentine live-stock growers; North American 
packers, extensively interested in processing cattle and sheep 
in the Southern Hemisphere; the great army of meat- 
consumers at the Atlantic seaboard, now protesting against 
current meat cost; and another important element—jobbers 
and retailers, suffering severely from loss of volume. As a 
vote-getting policy, it undoubtedly possesses merit, but 
inconsistency is apparent. No less an authority than Secre- 
tary Wallace has been audible recently in sounding warning 
that, despite reduction of domestic cattle herds in conse- 
quence of drought, danger of a beef surplus at no distant 
date exists. Of course, if the Secretary of State dismisses the 
economic phase of the problem as not worth consideration, 


no further argument is possible; but the industry will be 
skeptical of intention to restrict imports to Patagonian prod- 
ucts. One of the major motives is to reduce meat cost to 
irate domestic consumers, who have recently spoken their 
piece in plain language. 

The policy outlined is also inconsistent with government 
feeder-cattle loans through one of its financial arms-—the 
Producers’ Credit Corporation; also loans to range cattle- 
and sheep-growers through another arm—the Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation. Paper held by the latter cannot 
be liquidated under present conditions. In fact, accrued 
interest and money paid borrowers for operating costs 
have been added to the original loans at maturity. This is 
obviously an unsound system. Such paper will be seriously 
jeopardized by permitting competition by Argentina. Evi- 
dently co-ordination is lacking. Assertion that the scope of 
the treaty is limited to Patagonia is admission that foct-and- 
mouth disease still exists in Argentina proper. 

Already Corn Belt feeders have taken alarm. Cattle 
replacement has been curtailed, with serious results to values. 
Late in July a Montana outfit, sending a fifteen-car shipment 
of feeders to Chicago, was under the necessity of renting a 
near-by pasture, at considerable expense, to carry them, in 
the hope of revived demand should the treaty fail of ratifi- 
cation. At a moment when abundance of roughage, with 
expectancy of a normal corn crop, had put feeders in cattle- 
replacement mood, the announcement was unfortunate. 


Restaurateurs Penalizing Beef 


An innovation in beef trade, for which no precedent 
exists, is penalization by restaurants and hotels. Some of 
the latter have adopted the policy of charging 50 to 75 cents 
an order on beef in excess of the tariff on other meats. A 
New Yorker, engaged in beef-selling, spent two weeks trying 
out the New Deal along Broadway. He bought meals at 
restaurants and hotels, where the cost ranges from 40 cents 
to $3 a plate, discovering that the excess charge for beef was 
25 to 75 cents. At summer hotels this season the same 
plan is operative. Many restaurants have thrown beef off 
their menu cards entirely, to the advantage of fish, poultry, 
and other meats. This has undoubtedly been responsible for 
restriction of beef consumption, especially the beef of dry- 
lot cattle, as the price slump has been most severe in steers 
selling in the higher-cost bracket. Common beef has always 
been salable, as consumers have sacrificed quality for price. 


Should Argentine beef be admitted, it will be in keen 
competition with the better grades of domestic steers, as the 
duty will operate against importation of the low-grade article. 
Argentine product is as close to New York as that produced 
in the Corn Belt, as water transportation is cheap, and the 
Argentine will undoubtedly adopt Canadian tactics by send- 
ing to this market only the choice cuts of the carcass, there- 
by substantially reducing the tariff impost. Processing costs 


Herd Bulls 
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in South America, due to cheaper labor, are much less than 
in this country. 


Big Chicago Packers Protesting Processing Tax 


The hog processing-tax muddle gets worse as time works 
along. It will not be clarified until the Supreme Court 
hands down a final decision—possibly next October. Reluc- 
tantly, but inevitably, the Chicago packer group has deserted 
the AAA, moving over into the protestant camp. Previously 
several hundred smaller packers had secured injunctions for 
the purpose of protecting their reimbursement rights, should 
the decision be in their favor and Congress bar recovery 
suits. In the Chicago cases alone the amount involved runs 
into $10,000,000. as May, June, and July taxes have not been 
paid. It is an open secret that many of the smaller packers 
could not pay in any event. At least a suspicion exists that, 
in the fierce competition to dispose of meats, small packers 
have sold at prices that did not take tax payment into con- 
sideration, so that an adverse decision may put the govern- 
ment in possession of their plants. Washington has been 
decidedly lenient to processors, giving them ample time to 
dispose of cured products before calling for tax payments— 
a policy that has provoked criticism by those settling regu- 
larly. From May, 1933, to May, 1935, the government col- 
lected $254,315,586 in hog processing taxes. No figures are 
available concerning taxes not paid, but the amount is con- 
siderable, and, now that collection has been stayed by injunc- 
tion, delinquent taxes are mounting rapidly. 


Packers contend that the tax is ruining their business. 
Their lawyers are at least ingenious, basing their contentions 
on the following points: 


“1, Regulation of production of hogs, corn, cotton, etc., 
by the federal government is a contravention of rights re- 
served to the state. 

“2. Processing taxes were not imposed to pay the debts 
s or to provide for the general welfare of the United States, or 
* for the common defense, but were imposed for the benefit of 
a particular class of individuals. 

“3. The act violates the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, since the processing taxes constitute the taking of 
the property of one class for a private purpose, to-wit, the 
payment of gratuities or bounties to another class. 

“4, Said so-called processing taxes are taxes in name 
only. They constitute merely an exaction or imposition by 
the government for the purpose of raising prices for farm 
products and adjustment of farm income, and not for the 
purpose of raising revenue for the government. 

“5. The act delegates legislative power to the Secretary 
of Agriculture without the fixing of clear and adequate 
standards. 

“6. The act delegates to an administrative officer legis- 
lative powers conferred exclusively on Congress. 

“7, Delegation of power to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to pay out the proceeds of the said taxes without appropria- 
tion by Congress violates Article I, Section 9, Clause 7, and 
the Fifth Amendment, because no basis of fact or specific 


WHR 


Arizona to the fore! 


Alfred Paul, Jr., of Douglas, who now 
owns the famous Packard Ranch, has 
just purchased a carload of WHR 
PRINCE DOMINO heifers and two fine 
yearling herd bulls—a grand set all the 
way through. 


See us for good Herefords—Bulls or Heifers 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne 
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findings are required to be found by the secretary to impose 
the tax, and no judicial review is provided. 

“8. The said taxes, if construed as direct, violate Article 
I, Section 9, Clause 4, and Article I, Section 2, Clause 3, 
because they are not apportioned according to population. 

“9. The said alleged taxes cannot be levied under Article 
I, Section 8, Clause 3, regulating commerce, because the pro- 
duction of commodities is not interstate commerce, and can- 
not be regulated by Congress. 

“The bill sets forth that amendments to the AAA now 
pending in Congress prohibit the filing of suits against the 
act, and alleges that, due to price fluctuations and differences 
iri the time of marketing different cuts, it is impossible to 
figure the amount of tax on the various cuts.” 


A further contention is that the present tax of $2.25 per 
ewt. is not, and has not been since January, 1935, in con- 
formity with the alleged standard or formula that Congress 
laid down in the act, in that the processing tax exceeds the 
difference between current farm prices and the fair exchange 
value, as calculated by the Department of Agriculture. The 
fact is that the tax was intended to be permanent; also, the 
original plan was to extend it to all so-called basic commodi- 
ties, including cattle and sheep. 


Now comes the problem as to which interested group is 
entitled to refunds, if the tax is thrown out. Assuming that 
it was finally paid by the ultimate consumer, restitution 
would be impossible. If the processors added the amount of 
the tax to their selling cost, which was the intention of the 
sponsors of the idea, the consumer paid; but at least some of 
the former assert that the consumer refused to come across, 
and that the money has been actually paid by them. But a 
third group—the producers—insist that the amount of the 
tax was deducted from the hog price when the property left 
their hands. If so, and the Supreme Court knocks out the 
tax, any money rebated should go to them. Geoffrey Shepperd, 
economist of the Iowa Agricultural College, takes the position 
that the grower has paid the tax from the moment it was 
levied; George E. Putnam, economist for the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, asserted this at a recent hearing of 
the Senate Agricultural Committee; and, before the tax was 
levied, Thomas E. Wilson stated in the same sphere that this 
would be the packers’ policy. “Who pays the hog processing 
tax?” is now in the same category of conundrums as, “Where 
was Moses when the light went out?” and “How old is 
Ann?” 


Corn-Crop Prospects Will Encourage Feed-Lot Replacement 


A measure of confidence has been injected into beef- 
making circles by the 50- to 75-cent advance in dry-lot cattle 
late in July, but the improvement was due to starvation 
receipts. The old crop of winter-fed steers is at the exhaus- 
tion stage, and inroads have been made into the new crop of 
yearlings, realizing anywhere from $9.50 to $11 per ecwt. The 
residue is in strong hands, and will continue in that position 
if the market holds. Feeders are somewhat wary of replace- 
ment at current cost; but, as feed is always a factor of 
major importance, realization of present corn-crop prospects 
will set the whole country to buying cattle. Assurance that 
replacement cost has uncovered the low level of the season 
will start buying, as cheap gains may be made on pastures 
and small grain aftermath this side of the first frost visita- 
tion. The last thing to be desired, from the feeder’s stand- 
point, is cheap corn, as it will prompt the in-and-out element 
to buy cattle. Transversely, the same condition will operate 
to the advantage of the commercial breeder. Lamb-feeders 
have done little so far, as growers are not in a mood to con- 
tract for fall delivery at 6 cents on the range, and still less 
disposed to send lambs into the Corn Belt to finish on con- 
tract, after last winter’s experience. 
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July cattle receipts at the major markets afford no gauge 
of beef production, as packer buying at feed-lots was on an 


extensive scale. This, rather than anti-beef agitation down 
east, was responsible for slack shopping demand at Chicago, 
which exercised a potent influence in price depression. Many 
of these country-bought cattle were acquired above market 
prices at delivery time. 

Killers are audible in complaint of wholesale beef prices, 
asserting minus returns as high as $3 per cwt. Much of this 
“minus” cost talk is based on paper figures. A certain head 
buyer for an Indiana packer was asked how much “minus” 
could be taken without actually losing money. Confidentially, 
and not for publication, he replied that a $3 minus market 
meant an actual loss of $1.50 per cwt. Offal, all but worth- 
less a year ago, has been realizing big money this year. An 
illustration is afforded by sheep casings, now selling 200 per 
cent above the corresponding period of 1934. 

At a lake resort, not far from Chicago, the writer over- 
heard the chef telephoning his week-end meat order. It called 
for 500 pounds of ground meat, 400 pounds of “dogs,” and 
two pork loins. No regular beef cuts were included. Con- 
sumption of ground heef, popularly termed “Hamburger,” is 
enormous; that of sausage, even larger. All this injures 
trade in regular cuts, such as ribs, loins, chucks, and rounds, 
especially when taken from higher-cost steers. 


Lamb Profits by High Cost of Other Meats 


Bets have been made that Grade A lambs will not sell 
below $8, Chicago basis, this season—a reasonable surmise, 
as killers are doing little grading on the hoof. Western lambs 
have gone over the scales straight or lightly sorted, prac- 
tically excluding feeders. Grade A lambs are costing about 
14%4 cents a pound in the carcass—a price that enables kill- 
ers to get a prompt turn-over; and, as pelts and offal are 
selling well, they are buying lambs for numbers, and going 
far afield to get them. Scarcity and high cost of other meats, 
especially pork, are getting lamb an inning, as prices are out 
of line. Hogs are costing packers about 12% cents a pound, 
including the tax; a spread of $9.50 to $11 buys the bulk of 
fed steers and yearlings; so that $8.25 and $8.50 lambs are 
actually cheap. Any lamb that will bleed makes salable meat. 

Winter lamb-feeding will be substantially lighter than 
last season, as the western crop is short. A large percentage 
is going direct to the shambles, and the feeder end will be 
reduced by retention of ewes. Possibly regular feeders will 
be able to recoup some of the loss on last winter’s operations. 
Now that Kentucky and Tennessee are in, eastern orders will 
materialize at western markets. Jersey City, Nashville, and 
Louisville were the price-breaking markets during July. Iowa 
has a big crop of native lambs, but local packers will absorb 
the bulk. 


STRONG UNDERTONE IN HIDES 


J. E. P. 


STATIC HIDE MARKET DISCLOSES A STRONG 

undertone. Packers are getting 10 to 13 cents, and 
moving their take-off with reasonable celerity on that basis. 
Leather trade is healthy, indicating a similar condition in 
shoe-making circles. Consumer demand for summer footwear 
has been spotty, but generally satisfactory. Moderate ad- 
vances in wholesale shoe prices, prospects for sizable govern- 
ment contracts, and the trade’s favorable reaction to the 
NRA decision have supported leather values. Light cows 
at 10 cents are half a cent under the May high, but 2% cents 
above the May low. Movement of hides was heavy during 








the first five months of 1935, in anticipation of reduced 
slaughter, and considerably above the average of the last five 
years. Indications are that early preparations are being made 
for fall business, and some sizable orders for raw hides 
have already been placed. Trade sentiment shows consider- 
able improvement. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
August 1, 1935, compared with July 3, 1935, and August 3, 
1934 (per 100 pounds) : 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Aug. 1,1935 July 3,1985 Aug. 3, 1934 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ................$11.00-12.00 $11.50-12.75 $ 8.25-10.00 
CFE ovvsccnseacs sthatiseccea tecaiiidenteslacsactkatedtctasaiaicenietiel 9.00-11.25 9.75-12.00 6.25- 8.75 
Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.) «uu... 11.00-11.75 11.00-12.25 7.50- 9.25 
I aiken eects 9.00-11.00 9.50-11.50 6.00- 8.25 
Medium (900 Ibs. up) .............c.ceeeeee 7.00- 9.75 8.25-10.50 4.25- 6.75 

FED YEARLING STEERS: 

RIN = CN ainda hence sccecostiancnee ptenssicicn 8.50-11.50 9,25-11.50 5.75- 8 25 

HEIFERS: 

Gael “te CR cc tte 8.50-11.00 8.75-11.00 5.00- 7.50 

COWS: 

NO aa tcc ee 5.75- 6.50 6.75- 7.75 3.00- 4.75 

CALVES: 

A i cosas a cpr 7.00- 9.75 7.00- 9.50 4.00- 6.25 

FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Cane 36: : Chic ckcstnsinnnins 6.75- 8.75 6.75- 9.00 4.00- 5.5 
Camas 16): MGs 5.25- 7.00 5.00- 7.00 2.25- 4.25 

HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 10.90-11.00 9.25- 9.80 4.90- 5.10 

LAMBS: 

Good to Choice (90 Ibs. down)........ . 7.50- 8.75 7.35- 9.00 6.25- 7.00 

EWES: 

Gore te Ceeie@ 2.85- 3.50 2.15- 3.50 1.75- 2.75 


WOOL ALTERNATELY ACTIVE AND COMATOSE 


J. E. P. 


NE WEEK THE WOOL MARKET IS BUOYANT AND 
QO active; the next it goes to sleep. The trade bases its opti- 
mistic spirit on recent and anticipated government buying. 
If half the rumor in circulation deserved credence, Uncle Sam 
would spend a considerable percentage of that $4,800,000,000 
in his wallet for wool. Despite a great civilian trade, bullish 
signs are not lacking. However, a recent favorable develop- 





Haley-Smith Company 
Breeders of Registered Herefords 


Bulls for Sale at All Times 
STERLING, COLORADO 





Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


Quality has no substitute 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


RBOGGEN, COLOBADO 
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ment is a serious drought in Australia, which threatens a cut 
of 380,000 bales in the 1935-36 clip. This dry spell centers 
in Queensland, but has recently spread to New South Wales. 
In Queensland the normal crop of 3,000,000 lambs has been 
reduced to 1,000,000. The estimated loss is 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 sheep. The decrease will be almost entirely Merino. 

Boston reports a spotty demand, with an easier tone. The 
best staple and medium -wools are firm. Top-making terri- 
tory wools, average to inferior, are soft. 

The piece-goods market is quiet, which is not surprising 
in view of heavy consumption since last October, notably in 
men’s-wear lines. 

In the West the market is also spotty, although a fairly 
steady buying movement is reported in the Southwest. In 
Texas the clean range is between 65 and 72 cents. In New 
Mexico it is possible to buy at 62 to 63 cents, but 65 cents is 
asked for the better grades. 

At the seaboard the bulk of current business is in fine 
and fine-medium combing wools, ordinary grades selling at 61 
to 62 cents. Ohio delaines are realizing 31 to 32 cents in 
the grease; half- and quarter-blood, 30 to 31 cents. The bulk 
of the Ohio, Michigan, and Missouri medium wools are selling 
at 29 to 30 cents. 

Bullish features are: rapid disappearance of old wool, 
prospective government orders, and the upward price trend 
abroad. Reduced volume at this season is not taken seriously. 
Men’s-wear fabrics are maintaining their leading position, 
although demand for women’s wear is irregular. A knitting 
furore in feminine circles is maintaining a broad demand for 
yarn. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON AUGUST 5 WAS 

quoted at $22.50 a ton, f.o.b. Texas points. Omaha hay 
prices on August 1 were as follows: alfalfa—choice leafy, 
$12.50; No. 1, $12; standard leafy, $11.50; standard, $11; No. 
2, $10; No. 3, $8; sample, $4 to $6; upland prairie—No. 1, $12; 
No. 2, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 3, $9 to $9.50; sample, $4 to $7; 
midland prairie—No. 1, $10.50; No. 2, $8 to $9; sample, $4 
to $7; mixed hay—No. 1, $11.50 to $12; No. 2, $10 to $11.50; 
No. 3, $9 to $9.50. 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding indi- 
viduals; raised under actual range condi- 
tions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on August 1, 1935, compared with 
July 2, 1935, and August 1, 1934, were as below (per 100 
pounds) : 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEER (700 Ibs. up): Aug. 1,1935 July 2,1935 Aug. 1, 1934 


MINN» ci cicxvs ccnnciec oladchuciacoaussecentlincbammensieeele $16.50-17.50 $16.50-18.00 $12.50-13.50 

MOHOG coc inceon aces pe Giee teas scacnealon samba 14.00-16.50 14.50-16.50  11.50-12.50 
STEER (500 to 700 Ibs.) : 

RO eas aon in acs acaepecngaaseaie 16.50-17.50 16.00-17.50 11.50-13.00 

TN ari rosacea Sass cs occas 14.00-16.50 10.50-12.00 
YEARLING STEER: 

ONO este ccteecsterensionses sd cpeonecogiacuommtecces 16.50-17.50 16.00-17.00 11.50-12.50 

es al i a 13.50-16.50 14.00-16.00 10.50-11.50 
COW: 

MOR oes Se rasaseeccteiduateien siaeate pocemiose 11.00-12.00 11.50-12.50 7.50- 9.00 
VEAL: 

CIMNIDE cassie ek bee tee 13.00-14.00 13.00-14.00 9.00-10.00 

RAO: cheetahs ee ee ee 12.00-13.00 12.00-13.00 7.50- 9.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMB (45 Ibs. down) : 


CED: snincitsnpinitcnsielanentie init $14.00-15.00 $16.00-17.00 $13.50-14.50 

WE ininicaocnccrnsncasintsiciaesdaetsnctoen 13.00-14.00  15.00-16.00 — 12.00-13.00 

MUTTON 

COO: sisinciniccitcctensainitnieaietteanaaiialias deals 9.00-10.00  9.00-10.00 —6.00- 7.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 

LOINS: 


8-12 Tb. average..........ecceccecseceecsseeees+seee24.50-25.50 $21.00-28.50 $14.00-15.00 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


French Meat Consumption 


The annual consumption of meat in France is said to have 
risen from about 62 pounds per capita in 1860 to 132 pounds 
in 1930. 


Cattle in Chile 


Chile increased its total number of cattle from 2,388,000 
in 1930 to an estimated 2,463,000 in 1935. Of this number, 
432,000 are calves. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Germany 


Figures recently published by the German Statistical 
Bureau indicate that 398 farms in ninety-five communities on 
June 15 were affected with foot-and-mouth disease. 


Live Stock in Peru 


Estimated numbers of live stock in Peru in 1934 were as 
follows: cattle, 1,977,000; sheep, 12,226,377; swine, 812,016; 
horses, 475,327; mules, 152,368; asses, 291,656; and goats, 
735,034. 


Cuban Importation of American Lard 


Importation of American lard into Cuba during the first 
nine months in which the present trade agreement between 
Cuba and the United States has been in effect totaled 25,870,- 
090 pounds, as compared with 11,536,378 pounds imported dur- 
ing the period September, 1933, to May, 1934. 


Canadian Meat Consumption 


A change in the appetite of the Canadians is noticed in the 
following figures: In 1931 consumption of beef was 58 pounds 
per capita, rising to 69 pounds in 1934; pork consumption was 
83 pounds in 1931, as against 66 pounds in 1934; and 7 pounds 
of mutton and lamb were consumed by each individual in 1931, 
as compared with 6 pounds in 1934. The Canadians consumed 
30 pounds of butter per capita in 1931, and 31 pounds in 1934. 
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MILLION-ACRE RANCHES 


When the 1,250,000-acre ranch of the 
late Mrs. Henrietta M. King, situated in 
Texas, was divided recently among the 
several heirs of the estate, it was re- 
ported to be the largest single land- 
holding in the world. The Oklahoma 
Live Stock News, however, in an article 
on cattle ranches in Australia, points out 
that outfits of this size, and even larger, 
are not uncommon in the so-called “back 
blocks” of that country, as well as in 
parts of South Africa and South 
America. 


Ranches ranging in size from 3,000,000 
to 10,000,000 acres were owned by the 
late Sidney Kidman, of Australia—the 
greatest cattle and land baron of the 
world. His holdings aggregated 28,800,- 
000 acres. At times he owned so many 
cattle that his estimates, he often ad- 
mitted, might be anywhere from 25,000 
to 75,000 off the actual number. Mr. 
Kidman started out with a $2.50-a-week 
job on a ranch, a few years later took 
up teaming, and with his earnings bought 
a team of horses and a vehicle, and 
started carrying the mails. This gave 
him a knowledge of the various stock 
routes and the different parts of the 
country. He soon purchased a‘ modest 
ranching outfit, and with that as a nu- 
cleus created his expansive holdings. One 
of his ranches, situated in Victoria, em- 
braced in a single tract 7,680,000 acres, 
and was stocked with more than 100,000 
cattle. 

In this land of million-acre tracts and 
vast distances, cattle drives, such as were 
made in this country in the days of the 
Chisholm Trail, are common occurrences. 
Herds—or “mobs,” as they are called in 
Australia—of thousands of head are 
often driven 1,200 to 1,500 miles, and 
then loaded for further transportation by 
rail for another 1,000 or 2,000 miles to 
market. 


FEEDING VALUE OF OATS 


Oats are 60 to 75 per cent as efficient 
as corn for hog-feeding when they form 
about one-third of the ration, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. As 
oats are selling for about one-fourth to 
one-third as much per bushel as corn, 
many farmers are finding it profitable 
to replace part of the corn with oats. 
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Oats fed to hogs should be ground or 
crushed, because in that form they are 
more readily chewed and digested than 
when whole. Hulled oats give better 
results still, but hulling will not pay out 
unless market conditions warrant extra 
expense for quick gains. 

Oats are not so efficient when sup- 
plemented only by protein concentrate, 
such as linseed meal, fish meal, or soy- 
bean meal. As the percentage of oats in 
the ration increases, gains are slower, 
and more feed is needed for a given 
total gain. Because of the slower gain, 
hogs should be fed only a moderate per- 
centage of oats, so that they may be 
ready for market before the usual fall 
decline in prices. 

Another precaution when feeding oats 
is to limit the protein supplement. Oats 
are not so palatable as some grains. Con- 
sequently, hogs are inclined to eat more 
than the necessary amount of protein 
supplement if they have free access to 
it. For 60-pound shoats in dry lot, two 
or three pounds of supplement to each 
bushel of oats have been found by expe- 
rience to be sufficient. If the hogs are 
on pasture, about half this amount is 
enough. As hogs become older, the ratio 
of protein concentrates to grains in- 
creases slightly. Free access to a mix- 
ture of equal limestone, bone meal, and 
salt is desirable. 


CHINCH-BUG-RESISTING CORN 


A new hybrid corn, highly resistant to 
chinch-bugs, and also notable for its 
high yield and quality of grain, has 
been developed and grown on a small 
scale by the Department of Agriculture 
and state experiment stations. In a 
score of co-operative field tests in eight 
Illinois counties the new corn yielded 
46.3 bushels an acre, compared with 35.4 
bushels for local varieties, and 27.3 
bushels for hybrids susceptible to the 
bugs. 


BARLEY DISEASE 


A recent field survey in the barley- 
growing areas of Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas indi- 
cates that considerable damage from 
scab and other seed-blighting diseases 
may be expected this summer, reports 
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the Bureau of Plant Industry. The 
scab and blight were found to be more 
severe than in any other year since 
1928. 

Scab and certain other seed blights 
attack the kernels during and after 
heading of the grain. These diseases 
cause light to dark-brown discolorations 
of the kernels, and more or less shrivel- 
ing. Precautions should be taken in 
threshing and handling this year’s crop 
to prevent the mixing of scabbed or 
otherwise blighted grain with the sound 
barley. Many of the diseased kernels 
are light and chaffy, and can be re- 
moved by using increased wind-blast in 
the separator, or by cleaning the barley 
carefully in a fanning-mill before it is 
marketed. Barley showing scab or other 
blight damage should be recognized and 
handled separately both on the farm 
and at the elevator. 

The bureau further states that badly 
scabbed barley is not satisfactory as 
feed for hogs, since it causes them to 
vomit or refuse such feed entirely. How- 
ever, feeding experiments have shown 
that scabbed or blighted barley is en- 
tirley satisfactory for feeding to cattle 
or sheep. 


FRANKLIN 








Se smear aruesns ne “4 Facsnscetoedl beast Or Orns 
Makes permanent brand with a cold iron. 
This scientific compound replaces hot irons 
for all livestock branding. Makes deep, dry 
scab that peels off. Adopted for official brand- 
ing by Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Brand-em-ol is the original and provea 
Branding Liquid. Costs only about Ica head. 
“Buck” ‘Hundley of Fort Worth says: “I 
have used Franklin Brand-em-ol for brand- 
ing some 3,000 head of cattle during the 
past year. I am so well pleased with results 
that I will never put a hot iron on an an- 
imal again.” 
Send ta’nearest office for free de- 
scriptive leaflet. Half Pints 75c, 
Pints $1.25, Qts. $2.25. postpaid. 


FRANKLIN 
DEHORNING 
PASTE 





Handsomely Shaped Heads 


Pineau results with this paste. 
No bleeding. No sore heads to 
treat. Most humane of all methods of 
dehorning. Apply tohorn buttons 
undertwo months of age.Quick, easy, 
sure and safe. $1 and 50c bottles. 


Franklin Dehorning Paste and Brand- 
Em-Ol obtained at drug store agencies. 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Amarill 
El Paso Kansas City Marfa Alliance 7 
Los Angeles “Sale Lake City Calgary 
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GOVERNMENT RANGE AND 
LIVE-STOCK REPORT 


A good supply of range feed exists in 
the western states, the short, dry feed 
being limited mostly to southern Great 
Plains sections. Cattle are in good 
condition, and sheep in the best condi- 
tion for several years. 

Detailed report by states follows: 


Arizona.—Late July and early August 
rains improved ranges and _ supplied 
stock water; range-feed prospects fair 
to good; cattle and sheep holding up 
well and should make good gains. 


California.—Range and pasture situa- 
tion good in all parts of state, with few 
local exceptions; fire hazard great, but 
to date little loss suffered; stock in good 
condition; marketing of grass beef from 
lower areas slowed up by lower prices; 
distinct tendency to hold calves and im- 
mature cattle; lambs already shipped oif 
mountains carried weight and finish; 
late lambs also should be good. 


Experienced cowman, 40, desires to 
manage cattle ranch on percentage. Can 
spay heifers. Have small amount of 
cash. Answer C. O. W., The Producer, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 


COON IDA PPANES 
SU 2 ee 
450 acres of extra good wheatgrass hay 


to let out on shares. Liberal terms. 
Clean, Write 


H. L. Wheeler, D Ranch, Box 466 
Edgemont, South Dakota 


level meadow. 


(RO ED AN EE CS A TIRE ee 


RANCHES, 
change, 
Arizona, 


large or small, for sale, ex- 
or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FRBDMAN, 


Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


CATTLE AND STOCK RANCHES 

160 acres, Yolo County, Cal 

480 acres, San Joaquin County, 

per acre 

500 acres, Yolo County, per acre....$65 

855 acres, Plumas County 
1,000 acres, Glenn County 
1,360 acres, Siskiyou County $20,000 
1,400 acres, all stocked, Nevada..$50,000 
2,200 acres, Butte County, per acre..$75 
2,700 acres, El Dorado County, acre $15 
6,000 acres, Eastern Oregon 
7,800 acres, Tehama County, acre..$4.50 
12,500 acres, Tehama County......$125,000 
Get Our Big Catalog of Farm Bargains 


FLEMING & WALTER 
906 J Street Sacramento, Cal. 
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Colorado.—Feed on range and pas- 
ture, and hay and feed prospects, good 
except in east-central and southeastern 
sections, where live stock is greatly re- 
duced in number; cattle and sheep in 
good condition, except in dry areas; fall 
cattle and lambs will be in good flesh. 


Idaho.—Low ranges dry, but feed well 
cured; stock water generally ample; 
high ranges fair to good, but dry; fall 
and winter range prospects good; cattle 
in satisfactory fiesh; lambs moved at 
good weights, but some late shipments 
showed effects of dry feed. 


Kansas (western) .—Pastures deterio- 
rated during July, due to excessive 
temperatures and lack of rain; feed 
supplies will be short, but sufficient to 
carry limited number of stock; cattle 
holding up well. 


Montana.—Ranges drying rapidly, 
with feed short in parts of central and 
north-central sections; lower ranges of 
south-central and western areas dry, but 
high ranges good; feed supplies and hay 
generally ample; cattle and sheep in 
satisfactory condition. 


Nebraska (western).—Most of range 
area in splendid condition, and surplus 
of feed in prospect; warm weather in 
July matured pasture feed; cattle in 
good condition; peak of fall movement 
will be late. 

Nevada.—Live stock and ranges in 
excellent condition; winter range pros- 
pects promising; hay crop large; lambs 
and cattle will be in excellent flesh. 


New Mexico.—Continued lack of mois- 
ture further reduced feed prospects; 
high ranges good, but lower ranges dry, 
with short feed; drought prevails in 
northeast, southwest, and parts of east- 
central and southeastern areas; live 
stock holding up well, but showing 
effects of dry weather; some forced 
movement from dry sections. 


North Dakota.—Supply of pasture 
feed, roughage, and hay adequate for 
limited number of live stock; cattle and 
sheep in good condition, and will be 
closely held. 


Oklahoma.—Rainfall deficient during 
July, and pastures drying up rapidly; 
cattle in good condition; general tend- 
ency is to build up herds where feed 
is ample; most feed crops in critical 
stage and need rain; hay plentiful; dry 
western areas had rain in early August. 

Oregon.—Lower ranges dry; _ stock 
water lacking in many places, with some 
shortage of irrigation water; cattle in 
fair to good condition; tendency is to 
sell down to feed supplies; lambs grow- 
ing well; larger proportion of fat lambs 
than last year. 


South Dakota (western).—Hot, dry 
weather during July cured ranges 
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rapidly; some shortage of stock water; 
range-feed supply good, as well as hay 
crop, but grains short; calves and lambs 
made excellent growth; strong tendency 
to restock and hold young breeding 
animals. 


Texas.—Range feed good except in 
northwest Panhandle and most of area 
west of Pecos River; cattle in good 
condition; tendency to hold and restock, 
except in dry areas; sheep and lambs 
doing well; last winter’s losses and 
short lamb crop tending to hold back 
sheep for restocking. 


Utah.—Lower ranges matured and 
dried, but have fair feed; high ranges 
good; live stock in good condition, and 
cattle and lambs will be well finished. 


Washington.—High ranges excellent; 
low ranges dry, with good crop of 
matured feed; rain needed for fall and 
winter feed; “cattle in good flesh, and 
lambs have ‘done well; fat lambs ‘make 
up large proportion. 


Wyoming—Mountain and _ lower 
ranges in good condition; grass cured 
well, but is dry; feed prospects good; 
cattle and sheep in best condition in 
years; grass-fat cattle will be good; 
proportion of fat lambs large. 


Tractor Lugs 


New 5-inch Spade Lugs for 
John Deere, 25¢; McCormick- 
Deering 10-20 and 15-30, 35c. 


IRVING'S 
TRACTOR LUG CO. 


504 Mulberry Street 
Galesburg, Ill. 


4 4 
a GUARANTEED By 
Wi Stover MFg. & Engine Ca 


NIN 


At’ Pumps More Water 
at Less Cost Than 
Any Other Method 


All working parts constantly run in 


a bath-of-oil. An espécially fitted 
and packed hood protects from sand, 
dust and moisture. Wheelshaft, 
wrist pins, gears and pinions are 
extra heavy. Has two lengths of 
stroke. Governor protects and keeps 
mill running in strong or light winds. 
Automotive type brake band holds 
wheel still when pullout is applied. 
All galvanized parts are exfra heavy. 
Wheel bats have double clips at 
each end and wheelarms are espe- 
cially braced. Mounted upon a self- 
aligning run-in-oil turntable with 
graphite impregnated bronze ring. 
Towers are extra strong with double 
Sets of girts and double sets of twisted 
cable braces with tighteners for keep- 
ing the tower taut at all times. 

the New Stover-Samson before 
Buying. Write for catalog descrit- 
ing this Wonderful Windmill. Old 
style mills can be converted to this 
type for a few dollars. 


TOVER MFG.& ENGINE CO. 


Freeport, Ill. Dept. 51-H 








